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COLUMBIA 
JOURNALISM 


NEWS 
AND BEYOND 


And Accompanying $5,000 Prize 


The Batten Medal honors newspaper work that shows deep concern for the lives and cares 


everyday people. ever there were time honor such journalism, now. 


The Batten Medal competition broad and unusual contest aimed recog- 

body work that exemplifies the values the late James Batten. Past 
recipients have included newsfeature writer for wire service, investigative 
reporter for small weekly, special projects writer for Texas paper and 


health columnist for one lowa. Many the past winners did the kind work 


loved readers but often overlooked traditional national journalism contests. 


2001 Batten 
Medal winner Jim Batten was highly-respected reporter, editor and corporate executive. His 
Shirley Ruedy 
the Gazette life and career were marked passion, courage, advocacy for the underdog and 
Cedar 
Rapids, lowa belief that journalism should help build sense community. 


The Foundation for the Batten Medal. which administers this competition, once again seeking 


entries that reflect his values. 


RULES AND ENTRY DETAILS 
Entries must postmarked later than February 15, 2002. 
The Batten Medal honors body work, rather than single series project. The entry should con- 
tain more than articles, photographs, editorials graphics. series may count one the 
items. 

The competition open any reporter, columnist, editorial writer, photographer graphic artist 

whose work has appeared daily weekly newspaper the United States within the three calen- 
dar years prior January 2002. 
The nomination letter should indicate how the entry represents the values described 
above. 
This certification should signed and dated and should accompany each entry: 
certify the information included the accompanying materials for the 2002 Batten 
Medal accurately and truthfully reflects the entry, dates publication and outreach.” 


QUESTIONS SHOULD DIRECTED TO: 
Zachary Stalberg c/o Daily News, P.O. 7788, Philadelphia, 
Telephone: 215-854-5905 Fax: 215-854-4463 e-mail: 
stalbez@phillynews.com 


ENTRIES SHOULD MAILED TO: 
David Yarnold c/o San Jose Mercury News, 
750 Ridder Park Drive, San Jose, 95190 
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The state California the world’s 
sixth-largest economy, yet 
the midst power crisis. The 
combination rising natural gas 
prices, reliance out-of-state 
generators, and the botched 
deregulation the electricity 
market has threatened California’s 
economy and jeopardized the 
quality life for its citizens. 


The San Francisco Chronicle was 
relentless pursuit this story 
from the beginning and continues 
give comprehensive coverage. 
date, has devoted tens 


A 


thousands column inches the 
power crisis with breaking news, 
investigative and explanatory pieces, 
and guides educate consumers 
how cope. The Chronicle was first 
forecast the bankruptcy Pacific 
Gas and Electric. The paper also 
debunked the power industry myth 
huge, growing demand, and 
uncovered evidence generators 
manipulating the market. 


The energy crisis the kind story 
that makes good newspapers 
indispensable. Its complexities can’t 
explained three-minute sound 


San Chronicie 

tloo fn 

Files for 


When the power went out California, 


one paper shed light the story. 


bite. They demand in-depth reporting 
and perspective. Helping readers 
understand both the causes and the 
effects one more way the Hearst 
Newspapers enrich readers’ lives 
every day. 


JOURNALISM 


DISTINCTION 


read more the energy crisis, visit the San Francisco Chronicle 


online www.sfgate.com/energy. 
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“To assess the performance journalism help stimulate continuing improvement the 
profession, and speak out for what right, fair, and decent” —From the founding editorial, 1961 


JANUARY/FEBRUARY 2002 


SPECIAL REPORT: AFGHANISTAN AND BEYOND 

JOEL SIMON THE FRONT 
Global censorship ACCESS DENIED The Pentagon has clamped down the 
BARBARA STEWART press never before. Neil Hickey 
Portraits Grief Larry War 
FRANK CLANCY AFGHANISTAN Warlords, border bribes, and the dreams 
war-ravaged country. Stephen Franklin. Photos Pete Souza 

5 
SCOTT SHERMAN THREE MINUTES FROM DEATH ABCS Wooten tells how 
his cameraman’s eye for B-roll saved their lives. 
Farewell Lingua Franca 
CASUALTIES The eight journalists killed Afghanistan 
Television CULTURE CLASH Satellite phones 


GOING GLOBAL 


THE REVERBERATIONS How ten regional papers responded 
HOW CRUSADING FOR 
September 11. John Giuffo and Joshua Lipton 
DIVERSITY HAS CORRUPTED 
AMERICAN JOURNALISM THE FUTURE FOREIGN COVERAGE How long will 
William McGowan give much attention international news? Michael Parks 
Reviewed Peter Schrag HIGH MARKS LOW TIMES Surveys show the public 
needs know. Andrew Kohut 
GOOD WORK: 
WHEN EXCELLENCE 
AND ETHICS MEET 


Mihaly 


LETTER FROM JERUSALEM Covering the nine-to-five war. 
William Damon, and Howard Gardner Steve McNally 
THE FREEDOM FORUM FALTERS questionable investment 
BOOK REPORTS strategy hurts high-rolling foundation that was already narrowing 
James Boylan its vision. Russ Baker 
BOOM AND BUST The Industry Standard lived and died with 
the story helped create. Todd Woody 
LETTERS 
CURRENTS 
DARTS LAURELS 
THE LOWER CASE INSIDE BACK COVER 
CJR January/February 2002 
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SAFE WAY 


When Foreign News Comes Home, 
the Pew Fellows are There 


More than ever, it’s obvious international stories have direct impact 
all Americans. ignore foreign news our peril. 


After September 11, the Fall 2001 Pew Fellows journalists learn more about global issues. For 
International Journalism learned first-hand about overwhelmingly obvious reason: International 
global terrorism and the issues that spawned it. news matters. 

During their four-month fellowship, they were the 

first group journalists enter the charred dam- For more information: 

aged section the Pentagon. They also met with Pew International Journalism Program 

some Washington's top experts the Middle Johns Hopkins University SAIS 

East, South Asia and military and security issues. 1619 Massachusetts Avenue, 

always, the Pew Fellows capped their fellowship Washington, D.C. 20036 

with individual, five-week overseas reporting (202) 663-7761 


project countries their choosing Africa, Asia www.pewfellowships.org 
and Latin America. 


Since 1998, we've been providing extraordinary 
fellowship opportunities U.S. journalists every 
year. Now, when many Americans realize need 
know more about the world, we're still helping 


Pew International 
Journalism Program 
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PUBLISHER AND EDITORIAL DIRECTOR: 
David Laventhol 


EXECUTIVE EDITOR: Michael Hoyt 


DEPUTY EXECUTIVE EDITOR: Gloria Cooper 
MANAGING EDITOR: Brent 


EDITOR LARGE: Neil Hickey 
ART DIRECTOR: Nancy Novick 


ASSISTANT EDITORS: John Giuffo, 
Joshua Lipton 

COPY MANAGER: Tom 
CONSULTING EDITOR: Evan Jenkins 
ASSISTANT TO THE PUBLISHER: 

Carla Sapsford 
INTERNS: Nicholas Bender 

Matt Fogel, Sarah Secules 
ASSOCIATE PUBLISHER: Dennis F. Giza 
ADVERTISING DIRECTOR: Louisa Kearney 
BUSINESS ASSISTANT: Kathleen 
ONLINE PRODUCER: Scott Gould 
CONTRIBUTING EDITORS: 


anson, Irudy Liebern 


Massing, Bruce Porter 
herman, Alvin Shuster, 
Steve Weinberg 

EDITORIAL ADVISERS 

Philip Balboni, 
Phyllis Malamud Clark, 

Barbara Cochran, Robert Curvin, 


Jim Carey 


Arthur Gelb, Alex Jones 


Jonathan Z. Larsen, 


John Leo, Janice C. Simpson, 
Sally Bedell Smith, Judy Woodruff 
CJR is a mem 


The Leadership 
Network (2 
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The Ford Foundation 

The Knight Foundation 
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Cabot Family Charitable Trust 
The MacArthur Foundation 


CONTACT US: 

Editorial: (212) 854-1881 
Advertising: (212) 
Business 854-2 
Subscriptions: (888) 


Fax: (212) 854- 8580 
e-mail: CIR@col 
COLUMBIA JOURNALISM REVIEW 
Journalism Building 

2950 Broadway 

Columbia University 

New York, 10027 


the Web: www.cjr.org 
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HAPPY ANNIVERSARY 


someone whose thirty-sev- 
en-year career journalism 
has largely overlapped with 
found your 
Change” (November/Decem- 
ber) feast for the mind and 
heart alike. hope won't 
seem churlish 
suggest that you 
may 
looked one major 
development. The 
big media story 
the past forty years, 
would argue, not 
Power,’ one 
your essays con- 
tends, but the de- 
centralization me- 

dia power. 
Everywhere you turn, sup- 
posedly entrenched media mo- 
nopolies are being threatened 
replaced challengers that 
didn’t even exist generation 
ago. The Big Three 
works have lost their hegemony 
upstarts like CNN, Fox, PBS, 
and the cable channels. Mo- 
nopoly daily newspapers are 
losing ground flourishing al- 
ternative weekly papers (per- 
haps the last best hope at- 
tracting younger audiences 
the printed word) and slick city 
magazines. 
gles fend off Bloomberg. 
And course every en- 
trenched medium threatened 

the upstart Internet. 

going 
AOL/Time Warner?” your es- 
say asks rhetorically. mat- 
ter fact, the same question 
was asked about Time Warner 
just few years ago. was in- 
deed bought upstart 
named AOL that exist- 

ten years earlier. 
DAN ROTTENBERG 


“40 Years 


BEFORE AND AFTER 


Nice see Breslin getting 
look your pages. And it’s 
refreshing read piece 


New York Times that doesn’t 
take its premise the as- 
sumption that the paper has 
been going hell hand- 
basket young 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Sulzberger took over. But for 
magazine devot- 
the news 
business, 
sure missed some 
stories. How 
about Pete Ham- 
stint the 
New York Post? 
the strike 
the Daily News? 
More egregious- 
ly, what about 
the debut The 
New York Review Books? 
are you wedded awards 
and ratings and 
porting that journalism about 
ideas doesn’t count? Could 
that why you mentioned 
Murray Kempton’s Pulitzer, 
but didn’t even give one 
sentence his own writing? 
For example this one, the 
death Stone (someone 
else who seems have es- 
caped notice): “Our chil- 
dren’s children will read Izzy 
Macauley.” Clay Felker 
nice Abe Rosenthal 
did create the Home section 
the Times, but you really 
think that anyone now alive 
can remember single word 
either man ever wrote? 

GUTTENPLAN 

London, England 


Your 40th anniversary issue 
now required reading 
the Media Law class Craig 
LaMay and teach North- 
western University. com- 
bine law and graduate jour- 
nalism students one class 


CJR about the changes The 


convey how essential both 

professions are free and 

open society. The anniver- 

sary issue will enrich our 
curriculum. 

Chicago, 


Journalists know that three 


our most frequent sins are 
writing headlines that fur- 
ther than the story; piling 
criticism; and failing ask for 
comment representing the 
other sides the story. 
Your sidebar 
Ridder (“The 


Knight 
Rise and De- 


cline Knight No- 
vember/December issue) 


sinned all three ways. 
Fortunately, the story did- 
support the head. But the 
story did repeat, apparently 
without original reporting, 
the inferences others who 
suggest that something bad 
has happened our journal- 
ism. Had been asked for 
comment which sug- 
gest necessary even 
analysis, that’s what this 
piece was would have said 
that Knight 
Generally staffs its news- 
rooms far, far better than al- 
most any other company 
the country and proud 
that; 
Has fourteen journalists 
the war zone this being 
written; 
2001 wrote the definitive 
story about the Florida presi- 
dential election after inspect- 
ing 64,248 undervotes and 
110,000 overvotes about 
seven months before consor- 
tium other media organiza- 
tions came with similar re- 
sults; 
2001 investigated every- 
thing from the cocoa industry 
the Ivory Coast (which ap- 
pears using child slaves) 
the government Luzerne 
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Russ Baker, James Boylan, 


County, Pennsylvania (where 


the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader 


found that the county wastes 


millions antiquated sys- 
tem favoritism and crony- 
ism); 

Publicly has said that has 
desire the most prof- 


itable newspaper company 


because that could impair our 
journalism. 

Had been asked, would 
have said that other news- 
paper newspaper company 
can make those statements. 
also might have suggested that 
the author some original 
reporting reading some 
our newspapers, large and 
small did read single 
one? and drawing his own 
conclusions rather than par- 
roting others. That would 
have been fairer Knight 
Ridder and its 5,000 jour- 
nalists. 


JERRY CEPPOS 


Vice president, News 
Knight Ridder 
San Jose, California 


OTHER ANSWERS 


Your September/October issue 
morale was true classic, 
and should required read- 
ing for anyone who plans 
make journalism career. 

also have suggestion for 
those who are the verge 


crashing and burning daily 


newspapers due constant 
deadline internal 
politics, and rapidly changing 
ownership. 

give your ca- 
reer. Weekly newspapers are 
desperate for your skills. You 
will probably make less money 
with fewer benefits, but the 


pressure, 


satisfaction and good 


sleep are priceless. 

age fifty-six, left daily 
with circulation 20,000 
more than two years ago for 


weekly the north woods 


Maine that good week 
sells 3,000 papers. It’s not only 
been good for mental 
health, but the job will proba- 
bly extend career past the 
point where consider hang- 
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still employed daily. 

Editor 

The Moosehead Messenger 

Greenville, Maine 


Jane Gottlieb and the other 


contributors who 
understand why journalists 
quit careers what should 
the prime working days 
their lives did very nice job. 
Industry leaders should take 
note before they totally ruin 
every newspaper the coun- 
try. 


just how much role faith 
played decision give 


loved and once expected to do | 


until die. 

Gottlieb focused the 
daily irritants, the newspaper's 
unwillingness give old 
traditions, the 
practices that never changed. 
Those were crucial. But she 
failed grasp that was 
searching and that search, 
tions, attempts recon- 


decades-old 


cile some the totally useless 
things expected with 
desire live life meaning, 


each irritation associated with 


the job seemed answer 


the call leave. 

it's important note 
that while all the things men- 
low pay, the drag family life, 
the unrelenting demands 
never-ending news cycle, and 
paper driven more financial 
concerns all played role 
departure, left because 
God called out. sea 
change working conditions, 
worldly gift could have 


~ | 
But apparently failed 
make sure Jane understood 


changed mind. Making 
publisher would not have kept 
the job. had go. 

sorry didn’t make 
that clearer. 

Raleigh, North Carolina 
laud your effort explore 
newsroom morale. But 
disingenuous you present 
the results your mailout sur- 
vey, with response rate just 
percent, though they 
came from real poll. 

Yes, the “How the Poll Was 
Done” box did note that “poll- 
sters call this kind sample 
non-random and self-select- 
ed” and conceded that “we 
cannot sure” the sample 
represents the views all 
working journalists. 
English, though, pollsters also 
call this kind sample “pretty 
much useless.” You report, for 
instance, that percent 
those who responded say that 
low morale widespread. An- 
other interpretation that on- 
percent those surveyed 
were moved say that morale 
low. 

I’m prepared believe that 
the real incidence morale 
problems the U.S. news- 
room is somewhere between 
those extremes, and even prob- 
ably toward the high end it. 
But this attempt survey 
doesn’t answer the question, 
and should know better 
than act though does. 

STEVE 

Knight Chair Journalism 

Arizona State University 
Tempe, Arizona 


Re: the lead Dart Sep- 
tember/October issue, which 
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Bring richer 
dimension 
coverage social 
issues and deepen 
your understanding 
how policies 
affect young lives. 


Journalism 
Fellowships 
Child 


Family Policy 


Periodic weeklong 
sessions near the 
nation’s capital 
combine briefings, 
site visits and 
advanced journalism 
training. 
Nonresidential 
fellowships range 
from one week 
six months 
and provide 
stipends 
$25,000. 


Applications must 
postmarked 
March 16. 


Visit our Web site 
www.child- 
family.umd.edu. 
Or, call 
301/405-7200. 
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questioned “what sort 
news was being advanced 
Lynchburg.” The News Ad- 
vance published two paid ad- 
vertising sections about new 
development. They had noth- 
ing with news, the 
newsroom. 
Terry Jamerson, the devel- 
oper’s daughter-in-law. 

published front-page 
story about new road that 
connects two highways and 
the development, which 
the largest the city. have 
written number stories 
about the planned road over 
the years and written other 
stories about various aspects 
the development, which 
will eventually include town 
center and retirement com- 
munity. That’s the news, not 
the advertising supplements. 


JOSEPH 


would have been difficult for 
readers recognize. 


HOW OLD OLD? 


Perhaps missed it. Perhaps 
Dante Chinni omitted while 
writing “Mitch Inc.,” his ac- 
count the turbulent, stimu- 
lating life and works Mitch 
Albom the September/Oc- 
tober issue. But when 
quotes Albom, “You know, 
not that old have 
simple question. How old 
he? 


The editors reply: the time 
his interview with Chinni, 
Albom was forty-two. 


Center (July/August), CJR has 
conferred its highest praise 
most undeserving jour- 
nalistic effort. the casual 
reader the stories about the 
Hutch’s conduct clinical 
trials and patient care may 
seem credible. But anyone 
who knows the facts, these 
stories are fundamentally 
flawed, biased, and reckless. 
investigated the facts behind 
those stories decade ago 
when was diagnosed with 
leukemia. subsequently had 
bone marrow transplant 
the Hutch, and convinced 
now, was then, that 
the world’s finest cancer insti- 
tution, and has always acted 
ethically, responsibly, and 
with the highest regard for 
the safety its patients. 
Readers who want 
the real story will find thor- 


Davis 
Dayton, Ohio 


ries, which the newspaper nei- 

ther acknowledged nor pub- 
lished. 

LAURA LANDRO 

New York, New York 


enjoyed your Laurel the 
Weekly Planet for its critique 
the mayor’s race here St. 
Petersburg July/August). 
When venerable journalistic 
institutions lack the integrity 
“do right” are blinded 
their own self-interests, prob- 
lems occur and confidence 
eroded. Such was the case 
here. Although lost the may- 
or’s race and have been out 
public office since April 
there good reason for any 
newspaper continue take 


Managing editor 
The News Advance 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


awarding Laurel The 
Seattle Times for its series “In- 
The editors reply: The difference formed Consent” the Fred 
between advertising and news Hutchinson Cancer Research 


ough and forthright response 
The Seattle Times series 
the Hutch Web site, www.FH 
CRC.org. The Web site also 
includes letter wrote dis- 
puting The Seattle Times sto- 


cracks me, yet continues. 
Where the justice that truly 
holds these individuals and 
corporations 
Proving malice expensive 
and time-consuming proposi- 
tion. Nonetheless, free people 


Congratulations 
the winners the 


2001 
Nancy 


First Place Broadcast Award 
Martin Smith, Lowell Bergman 
“Drug Wars” 
Frontline 
First Place Print Award 
The Sacramento Bee, The Fresno 
The Modesto Bee 
Madness Called Meth” 
The McClatchy Company 


Dickerson 
Whitehead 
Award 


Excellence Reporting 
Drug and Alcohol Problems 


Second Place Print Award 

The Spokesman-Review 
“Amber Struggles Shake 
Hold” and “An Infinite Love” 
(Spokane, WA) 


Broadcast Honorable Mention 
Lai Ling Jew 

“All the Rave?” 

Dateline NBC 


Drug Strategies nonprofit research institute based 
Washington, DC. For more information about Drug Strategies 


and the Nancy Dickerson Whitehead Award, including past 


winners, please visit our website www.drugstrategies.org. 


Drug Strategies now accepting submissions for the year 
2002 Nancy Dickerson Whitehead Award. Winners must 
demonstrate the highest standards reporting drug and 
alcohol issues. The award honors the late Nancy Dickerson 
Whitehead’s deep commitment finding more effective 


answers the nation’s drug problems. 


journalists, one from print and one from broadcast 

and electronic media, will each receive award $10,000. 
Entries must consist single article broadcast series 
related articles broadcasts published aired between 
March 31, 2001 and March 31, 2002. The entry deadline 
April 30, 2002. Awards will presented luncheon 
New York November 2002. 


For information and applications for the year 2002 Award 
Nancy Dickerson Whitehead Award 

1150 Connecticut Avenue, NW, Suite 800 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


contact: 


email: dspolicy@aol.com 


Bill Moyers 


Peggy Noonan 


Marie Brenner 
Joan Ganz Cooney 
Walter Cronkite 


John Dickerson 


Diane Sawyer 
Leslie Stahl 


Katharine Graham (1917-2001) Mark Whitaker 
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lose because fewer “good peo- 

ple” will run for public office 

and Americans are stuck 

with the crooks 
cronies and/or relatives. 

KATHLEEN FORD 

Former city councilmem- 

ber and mayoral candidate 

St. Petersburg, Florida 


MISTAKEN IDENTITY 


your July/August issue, you 
aimed Dart South Florida 
WTVJ/ 
local funeral home owner. You 
claimed that our reporter had 
conflict interest [because 
her father had been involved 
bitter business dispute 
with the owner]. You also stat- 
that, “as reported the 
Miami New our dis- 
guised on-camera source, who 
was accusing the funeral 
home chain health viola- 
tions, was “readily recognized 


former co-workers hav- 


ing been fired” from the fu- 


facing America 
chiidren 


Children and 


neral home. The fact is, Miami 
New Times was mistaken: the 
man they identified not the 
source. And you failed note 
that WTVJ conducted its own 
internal probe before the sto- 
ries aired and found con- 
flict whatsoever with the in- 
formation under investiga- 
tion, nor with our reporter’s 
motivation. The fact that law- 
enforcement officials had the 
funeral chain under investiga- 
tion before, during, and after 
the airing our reports 
demonstrates that, matter 
doing the reporting, 
told here. 
TIM GERAGHTY 
Vice president and news 
director 
NBC6 
Miramar, Florida 


CLARIFICATION 


Dart the September/Oc- 
tober issue named number 
news organizations whose 


€ 


sports reporters had accepted 
tarpon tournament, pro- 
moted marina Boca 
Grande, Florida, that offered 
free lodging, food, and drink, 
well free guided fishing. 
The Sarasota Herald-Tribune 
subsequently advised that 
even though its reporter’s 
name had appeared the 
marina’s freebies list, had 
fact, supported pho- 
tocopies his expense re- 
port, paid the marina directly 
for his lodging, food, and 
drink (though not for the 
fishing-boat costs). The Tam- 
Tribune, for its part, ad- 
vised that its reporter had 
partaken only the fishing, 


and October 12, further 


advised that had sent 
check for $200 the marina 
cover its portion the 
fishing costs keeping with 
its new ethics policy. That 
policy, prompted the Dart 
Duke Moss, the paper’s se- 
nior editor for sports, now in- 


5 

won't 


cludes payment for all profes- 
sional services provided 
the reporting process nat- 
uralists such outdoors ex- 
perts hunting and fishing 
guides and charter-boat cap- 
tains. 


CORRECTIONS 


40th anniversary issue 
con- 
tained several errors. The 
Bloomberg News Service was 
launched 1990, not 1981. 
The first name the pop idol 
Jimi Hendrix was misspelled 
Jimmy. During the years 
1966-81, The Boston Globe 
won not eight Pulitzer Prizes, 
but twelve. All-news radio 
originated 1960, San 
Francisco, not Los 
Angeles. And the garbled time- 
line pages 128-129 was 
supposed read follows: 
“International Press Institute 
Marks 50th Anniversary In- 
dependent Journalistic Sites 
Fade Internet.” 
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REVIEW: THE THREAT FREEDOM INFORMATION 


fear that Attor- 
John 
new Justice Depart- 
ment policy Freedom 
formation Act requests may 
usher new era govern- 
mental secrecy under the guise 
protecting privacy. Changes 
whenever president from the 
other party elected, but this 
atest shift has been “more 
creepy than expected,” says 
Lucy Dalglish, executive direc- 
tor the Reporters Commit- 
tee for Freedom the Press. 
record now, she says, can 
used deny FOIA request 
the ground that would vi- 
olate privacy. 
broad edict, is- 
sued October the wake 
the terrorist attacks, encourages 
government officials find 
reasons withhold informa- 
tion, and signals that the Justice 
Department will back them up. 
This significant departure 
from the general policy 
openness adopted former 
Attorney General Janet Reno, 
who advised officials release 
records unless disclosure would 
result foreseeable harm. 
Ashcroft frames the issue 
time war, his memo also di- 
rects officials mindful 
“institutional, commercial, and 
personal privacy 
when considering 
quests. “These steps are con- 
trary the spirit the FOIA,” 
says Patrick Leahy, Democratic 
senator from Vermont and one 
the staunchest FOIA advo- 
cates Capitol Hill. The Free- 


Attorney General Ashcroft 


dom Information Act, 
says, intended give Amer- 
icans answers questions they 
believe are important, not just 
the information the govern- 
ment wants them believe.” 

Rose Ciotta, investigative 
reporter The Philadelphia In- 
quirer, worries that federal 
agencies such the FBI, the 
FDA, the FAA, and the SEC will 
use the broad new language 
keep secret the kind infor- 
mation that the past has 
been available. “What struck 
exemption,” says Ciotta, whose 
specialty analyzing govern- 
ment databases. “Emphasizing 
sends heavy message gov- 
ernment officials use privacy 
interests more Indeed, 
constricting the ambit dis- 
closable records the basis 
protecting privacy has been 
the agenda FOIA foes since 
the 1980s. 

The 1966 law that established 
the FOIA which applies only 
executive branch agencies 
and cabinet-level departments 
allows government officials 
deny requests for informa- 
tion only they run afoul 
nine broad exemptions. The 
most common regard matters 


national security, personal 
privacy, law enforcement, trade 
secrets, and internal agency 
memos. The others cover per- 
reports 
from regulated financial institu- 
tions, information exempted 
other statutes, and oil and gas 
drilling information. 

The privacy exemption, 
for example, was intended 
Congress protect individuals 
from 
agencies shield their ac- 
tivities from public scrutiny. The 
danger that “invasion priva- 
cy” can justify withholding just 
about anything. Rather than 
cast cloak confidentiality 
over all government records 
that may raise privacy issues, 
better solution for agencies 
use balancing test that 
weighs case case the 
social and public benefits 
disclosure against the individual 
value privacy. 

Some past administrations 
have also defined privacy ex- 
emptions broadly. Release 
President infamous 
“enemies for example, was 
blocked privacy grounds. 
were documents pertaining 
the U.S. promise uphold hu- 
man rights Haiti, and others 
related the organized-crime 
ties Daniel Flood, former 
congressman 
who was convicted conspir- 
acy solicit campaign contri- 
butions from people seeking 
federal government contracts. 
“The big says Anders 
Gyllenhaal, executive editor 
the Raleigh News Observer 
and FOI chairman the Amer- 
ican Society Newspaper Ed- 
itors, “is that tell what 


the government going do. 
There new climate the 
country since September 

Another concern with the 
Ashcroft policy the signal 
sends state governments, all 
which have adopted open- 
records laws. Jim Newcomb 
the Chicago-based Better Gov- 
ernment Association, which just 
completed study the vari- 
ous state FOI laws, says, “Every- 
one was already pretty unhappy 
with state laws, because 
shot full loopholes. 
Now state officials can hide 
hind Ashcrofts memo. When 
you leave discretion like that 
the government, when 
the funny stuff happens.” 

Daniel Metcalfe, co-direc- 
tor the Justice Department's 
Office Information and Pri- 
vacy since 1981, readily ac- 
knowledges the heightened 
emphasis personal privacy 
policy, but plays 
down the fears Dalglish, 
Newcomb, and others. “In the 
context the historical devel- 
opment the FOIA, with the 
succession attorney general 
memoranda over the years,” 
the Ashcroft memo, says, 
“ought not viewed such 
alarming development.’ 

though, far from sanguine. 
“The news media must es- 
pecially 
“Journalists need pay partic- 
ular attention and monitor any 
cases that are out bounds 
with accepted privacy issues.” 

Halstuk 

Halstuk, former reporter and 
editor, teaches media law 
the College Communica- 
tions Pennsylvania State 
University. 
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TRAUMA: JOURNALISTS COUNS 


hen the first tower 
the World Trade 
center 
force threw David 
Handschuh down the block, 
breaking his leg and leaving him 
crumpled beneath car. But un- 
like most his colleagues who 
covered the tragedy Septem- 
ber 11, Handschuh, photogra- 
pher for the New York Daily 
News, was somewhat prepared 
handle the physical and emo 
tional trauma. Months earlier 
had volunteered for the first 
training session Newscover- 
age Critical Incident 
Response Team, fledgling sup- 
port group for journalists who 


suffer work-related 
While recuperated from 
surgery, Handschuh 


training work, phoning other 
journalists who had been the 
scene check their physical 
and mental well-being. 

What heard pretty. 
One reporter showers repeat- 
edly, vain attempt re- 
move the 
that lodged, not his pores, 
but his psyche. Another 
often awakened mental 
slideshow horrible 
Some did not want return 
ground zero, but feared that re- 
fusing would hurt their 
careers. Others were consider- 
ing leaving journalism. “Hiding 
behind camera, pad and 
pencil,” Handschuh says, “is not 

adequate protection against 
what face.” 

Covering news 
journalists over time, says Gretel 
Daugherty, free-lance photo- 
journalist and response team 
volunteer. “We bear witness 
the worst things that happen 
humanity,’ she says. “Then 
expected turn our story 

was similar realization 
that led Robert Frank form 
Newscoverage 
November 2000. When Swiss- 


smell the 


images 
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September 1998 

Frank, then public affairs offi- 
cer for the Canadian Air Force 
Reserves, 
flow information from Hali- 
fax. saw firsthand how cov- 
ering the news can bruise jour- 


had never occurred 


helped manage the 


arious capacitie 
office. 


teers 
from his 
groups first project 
ate the response team. Team 
members journalists all are 
trained spot signs trauma 
their colleagues, help them 
cope, and, when necessary, 
steer them professional help. 

Often, Frank says, the effects 
work-related trauma are de- 
layed, coming weeks and even 
months after the event. Symp- 
toms range from general feel- 
ing unease depression and 
post-traumatic stress disorder. 


was to cre- 


ELING JOURNALISTS 


Anger, emotional numbness, 
substance abuse are common. 
attacks, Newscov- 
training seminar 
October New York. The 
good news, Frank says, 
people are going 
okay; but there signif- 
ant minority people who 
need additional profession- 


erage set 


Seed for Newscover- 
age Unlimited (www.newscov- 


rage.org) was provi ided The 
Press Photographers 
Association, the University 
Dart Center for 
Journalism and Trauma, and 
Turner Broadcasting. But the or- 
ganizations future, Frank says, 


the willingness 
nalistic community 
and offer support. 
The horror September 
makes the need clear. Before 
then, Frank says, was still trying 
convince the world that post- 
traumatic stress among journal- 
ists real. been total, 
vernight change attitude 
Now okay affected.” 
Christine Ballew-Gonzales 


SOUND BIT 


government has 
urged not print 
broadcast 
crazy harangues for 
fear that his medieval vision 
which justifies the slaugh- 
ter innocent civilians 
would inflame new adher- 
ents. has detained large 
numbers foreigners this 
country indefinitely without 
charge, using the immigra- 
tion statutes create some- 
thing very close system 
preventative detention 
Mostly, know who 
the detainees are, where 
they are, how many they 
are. has promulgated sys- 
tem military tribunals 
that, according the vice 
president, could conce 
try and therefore even exe- 
cute some these people 
without any provision for re- 
course constitutionally 
established courts, alone 
journalistic access. 

Now know that were liv- 
peril and that seri 
can find serio 
for such measu 
come back the fundamen- 
tal matter journalis 
ty. It's not enough debate 


these measures It’s ol 
e 


ivably 


Cc 


AQUI SS. 


find out what's really go- 
ing make our own 
independent decisions 
what publish and broad- 
cast, with heavy presump- 
tion that publishing and 
broadcasting are, free so- 
ciety, what exist do; 
and commit resources 
uncovering being un- 
reasonably withheld the 
name national security.” 
Joseph Lelyveld, 
retired editor The New 
York Times, the annual 
dinner for the Committee 
Protect Journalists, 
November 


Helping hands: Practicing support skills New York workshop 
air Flight 111 plunged into the 
ocean off the coast Nova 
| CLOTHE thal Ve | | | 
Frank directs Newscoverage 


RADIO: STATIC FROM CLEAR CHANNEL 


lear Channel Communi- 
cations, the nation’s 
largest radio company 
stations, more 
than $3.5 billion year adver- 
tising revenues) has adopted 
dispute with the small but in- 
fluential trade publication in- 
side Radio. Clear Channel, 
based San Antonio, operates 
parody Web site that makes 
scathing personal allegations 
about Inside owner and 
publisher, Jerry Del Colliano. 

first glance, the site, insid- 
einsideradio.com, could mis- 
taken for Inside Radios own 
home page, insideradio.com 
except, that is, for doctored 
photograph man with his 
head buried his own posteri- 
or, captioned “Jerry checks with 
inside source.’ 

Del Colliano filed suit New 
York federal court July seeking 
made mockery me,” says. 
His -of-million-dollar 
company,’ contends, has nev- 
fense twenty-seven years. 


LANGUAGE 


The earliest version Inside 
Inside Radio was distributed 
the radio industry via fax 1998, 
and the parody soon moved on- 
line. Articles the site cast Del 
Colliano “shakedown artist,’ 
and “malicious Anoth- 
story urges readers switch 
other publications, including 
Clear own Street Ra- 
dio. highlighted blurb offers 
$100 for “dirt Del Corleone.” 

More seriously, the site al- 
leges that Del Colliano has used 
the threat unfavorable press 
coverage “extort” advertising 
$425-per-year subscriptions 
from radio executives. 

And Clear case, 
the site claims that Del Col- 
liano used such threats try 
pressure Clear Channel into 
buying his company for vastly 
inflated, eight-figure sum. (Both 
sides agree there were buyout 
talks some point, but dis- 
agree about who ultimately re- 
jected 

spokesperson for Clear 
Channel declined comment 
the dispute, saying the com- 


pany does not discuss pending 


ORNER 


TIME FOR NORMALCY 


little less than four score and seven years, professors 
and editors have told writers avoid the word 
Coined Warren Harding, they said, and what did know? 
Only “normality” would do. But though the great 
prescription his 1920 presidential campaign “not nostrums, 
but normalcy” both popularized the word and drew derision 
from pedants, had been around long before used it. Over 
the years since, says Dictionary English 
Usage, “normalcy” has become “recognized standard all 
major and “there need avoid its use.” 

use has hardly been avoided since September 11, 2001; 
has pretty much swamped “normality” express the condi- 


tion Americans long for and whose loss they grieve. And 
somehow, despite long indoctrination, “normalcy” these days 


sounds perfectly (yes) normal. 


Evan Jenkins 


lot more about writing Language Corner Web 
site, www.cir.org. 


litigation. Court filings show 
that the mock Web site large- 
the work Randy Michaels, 
former shock jock who 
Clear radio group. 
on- and off-air antics 
(pretending liquefy frog ina 
blender air; dropping his 
pants convention) are the 
stuff legend and the occa- 
sional lawsuit the radio in- 
dustry. once told Wall 

treet Journal reporter, 
never grown up. gets 
trouble, but the key 
SUCCESS.” 

Michaels has taken his com- 
plaints beyond the Web site. 
Back November 2000, Clear 
Channel filed $10 million suit 
federal court New York 
against Del Colliano. Before the 
trial could begin, however, Clear 
Channel terminated the case 
and re-filed state court 
Texas for, the Web site ex- 
plains, “strategic reasons.’ Del 
attorneys then got 
moved into federal court and 
are petitioning bring back 
New York. Clear 
new suit makes the same basic 
arguments before, but omits 
several earlier charges, including 
libel. 

Del Colliano contends that 
the real reason for Clear Chan- 
lawsuit litigate him out 
business, and thus suppress 
critical coverage the company. 

“What radio people want 
from their trades for every- 
thing sweet and nice,” says 
Del Colliano. not what 
Inside Radio is.” 

Chris Nolter 


JOB HUNT: TIPS 
hen Jeff Cole, aero- 

space editor The 
Wall Street Journal, 


plane crash last year, his legacy 
job-hunting strategy 
honed Cole climbed from 
paper. His cousin, 
Sharyn Obsatz, reporter 
The Press-Enterprise River- 
side, California, thought young 
readers mired the 
worst job market years 
might find them useful: 
Decide where you want live 
and work. 
Order two weeks back is- 
sues your targeted newspa- 
pers. 
Find reporter whose stories 
you like and call ask the re- 
porter about: job openings, the 
personality the person who 
does the hiring and interview- 
ing, the 
phy, how sees itself beating 
the competition, and what 
areas hopes expand im- 
prove coverage. 
Write cover letter based 
what you learned; explain how 
you would fit into the newspa- 
plans. 
the last line the letter 
write that you plan give the 
editor recruiter call. 
Your past newspaper clip- 
pings should cleanly photo- 
copied and organized with 
your most powerful work 
the top. Add typewritten line 
the top bottom each 
clip summarizing great 
about the article. (Maybe was 
written forty-five minutes be- 
fore deadline, for example.) 
cover letter. they hir- 
ing, ask you can stop for 
quick chat anyway. 
Bring small thank-you gift for 
the reporter who helped you. 
After interviews, write note 
thanking editors for their time. 
10. Keep checking with editors 
recruiters keep your 
name their list. 
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POLITICS: CAN BLOOMBERG COVER BLOOMBERG? 


hen the owner 
Bloomberg News ran 
for New York City 
mayor, the press re- 
ported the billionaire candi- 
unorthodox rernarks, his 
daily calls his ninety-two- 
year-old mother, and the $69 
million spent the cam- 
paign. 

But Bloomberg 
tepid summaries these sto- 
ries, penned reporters not 
Mike payroll 
Thus, NEW YORK MAYORAL CANDI- 
DATES 
YORK TIMES SAYS; and 
DORSES BLOOMBERG NEW YORK 
CITY RACE, SAYS, took the place 


PAR AS VOTE NEARS, THE NEW 


GIULIAN NI EN- 


sis. 

“How could enter- 
prise reporting, how could 
follow the questions might 
raise their ultimate conclu- 
sion without hitting obstacles, 
because barking the 
tree that feeds you?” asks 
Matthew Winkler, editor 
chief Bloomberg News. “We 
said won't cover him 
candidate, won't cover any 
other candidates. What will 


THE WAYBACK MACHINE WAY COOL 


» 
¢ 


summarize what other 
media have reported.” 

January this short-term 
ethical dilemma became way 
life. Bloomberg News, which 
2000 assembled fourteen- 
member team cover general 
New York news, has figure out 
how cover the boss. 

Winkler, who has run the 
news service for twelve years, 
says that now that there one 
mayor, rather than field 
candidates, Bloomberg News 
will cover him. “We're not go- 
ing the biography 


CORNE 


Michael Bloomberg, where 
came from, just 
it,” Winkler says. “What 
said today and here's how 
related what said the 
day before. We'll have 
deal with things they 
come and we'll just fine.” 
says there little 
point raising “what if” sce- 
narios. But such hypotheti- 
cals have been the minds 
some writers, who will 
cover mayor who will sure- 
trim staff and programs 
balance the books and re- 
build lower Manhattan. “Are 
people going accept that 
were not agent Mike 
Bloomberg?” asks one Bloom- 
berg journalist. “After the elec- 
tion lot people made 
jokes like “Will you the new 
press secretary? was bother- 
ing me. began fear that 
credibility was going 
down the tubes. These things 
really have not been ad- 
dressed.” 
Winkler acknowledges the 
potential for awkward situa- 
tions. For starters, though, 


page, optimized for Netscape 
version (the browser now 
version 6.2). 


For certain major news stories, like September 


firsthand profiles and analy- 


you thought all material the Internet 
was short-lived, you yet seen the 
Wayback Machine. attempt archive 
the entire Web, providing look the evolu- 
tion millions sites around the world. 
how works: Point your browser 
web.archive.org and then the search box, en- 
ter the URL site you are interested in. Look- 
ing “nytimes.com,” for instance, pulls links 
The New York Times site going back No- 
vember 12, 1996. you step through the various 
dates which these snapshots have been tak- 
en, you can see how the Times site has changed 
and with it, design and news conventions. 


brings the October 31, 1996 front 
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and the 2000 elections, there are special sec- 
tions that allow you browse various sites 
see what was served that moment time. 
The Wayback Machine part the Internet 
Archive, which houses the world’s largest library, 
with more than 100 terabytes data billion 
pages text. All this data stored hundreds 
servers San Francisco. The sister 
project, TelevisionArchive.org, also worth 
checking out: among other things, has video 
September events from around the world. 


Sreenath Sreenivasan, who teaches new media 
Columbia, provides tips for journalists 
and invites suggestions 
sree@sree.net. 


insists that the “Bloomberg 
Way, detailed style re- 
porting spelled out 359- 
page manual, one which em- 
phasizes facts over modifiers, 
and anecdotes over generaliza- 
tions, will guide the coverage. 

addition, the new mayor, 
who recused himself from the 
operations Bloomberg 
when declared his candida- 
cy, will not make news deci- 
sions. Winkler notes well 
that the reporters city edu- 
cation, politics, crime, and en- 
tertainment, drawn 
pers such The Philadelphia 
Inquirer and Newsday, stand 
their own professional stan- 
dards. 

And just sure, Bloom- 
berg News hired Tom Gold- 
stein, dean the Columbia 
School Journalism and for- 
mer press secretary Mayor 
Koch, arbiter. “I’m going 
pepper them with ideas and ul- 
timately recommend whether 
there should changes,” says 
Goldstein. “It can work because 
they have great pride what 
they and all out the 
open. They want blow 

The staff, like much the 
city, was surprised that Bloom- 
berg won. had never held 
office, and ran Republi- 
can city that five-to-one 
Democratic. City hall reporter 
Henry Goldman, Bloomberg 
employee since 1999 who 
once covered New York for 
The Philadelphia Inquirer, has 
grown tired the mock post- 
election “congratulations.” 
says just eager get 
back the business cover- 
ing mayor, and confident 
Bloomberg long time ago, 
‘I'm not related you. don't 
owe you anything except hon- 
esty and fairness,” says Gold- 
man. don't feel that have 
conflict.” 

Jane Gottlieb 


TROUBLING TABLOID 


ith three million 


readers day, Aus- 
trias Kronen Zei- 
tung 
the highest per capita circula- 
tion any newspaper the 
world. gained this preemi- 
nence with almost dadaist 
collage stories fanning fears 
that Vienna being swamped 
undesirable refugees, edito- 
rials tinged with anti-Semitic 
innuendo, and articles trivializ- 
ing the Holocaust. 


The tabloid, also featuring 


bare-breasted pinups, lowbrow 
cartoons, and 
rhyme, has become required 
reading the European Union 
Monitoring Center Racism 
and Xenophobia. Beate Winkler, 
head the Vienna-based 
center, terms the Kronen 
Zeitung particularly adept 
“emotional mobilization” the 
Austrian populace. But she 
adds, “You need two tango, 
both readers and newspaper 
that activates them.’ 

Its small-format pages exude 
anti-Americanism, and this has 
become even more pronounced 


since Washington began its war 


terrorism. USA STUMBLES INTO 
ETNAM, blared the cover 
headline this autumn one- 
and-a-quarter-inch boldface 
type. letter the editor pub- 
lished October gloated 
that “brave handful” 
diers under German 
mand had easily freed Benito 
Mussolini captivity, 
whereas the U.S., with the 
“greatest military operation 
all time,” had yet capture 
Osama bin Laden. The paper al- 
runs regular cartoon about 
portly figure named Herr 
Strudl, who muses about cur- 
Viennese cafe. This Austrian Joe 
Six-pack has lately voiced 
schadenfreude over the chal- 
lenge facing those Yanks sub- 
duing radical Muslims. 

the surface, all would 


SECOND V 


~~ 


appear business usual the 
Kronen Zeitung, where noxious 
political coverage sits along- 
side gardening tips, recipes for 
goose stew, horoscopes, and 
ski reportage. But the 
management has been tur- 
moil. Last summer, 
hand, the eighty-year-old pub- 
lisher and editor-in-chief, ran- 
corously parted ways with his 
right-hand man, move that 
came just weeks after the de- 
parture the lead columnist, 
Richard Nimmerrichter. Ac- 
cording the Ameri- 
can correspondent, Nimmer- 
richter, also octogenarian, 
quit after Dichand rejected 
column critical leader 
Jewish community. 
The columnist had previously 
been assailed the American 
Jewish Committee for “mini- 
mizing Nazi crimes, and ap- 
pealing the cruder preju- 
dices his mass audience.” 
cluded 
commentaries was one that 
made play the name 
then New York Times colum- 
nist A.M. Rosenthal, referring 
him second reference 
Rosenbaum and third 
Rosenberg. 

Now fierce battle over the 
fate under way behind 
closed doors. What's known 
that Dichand, who shares owner- 
ship the paper 50-50 with 
German media conglomerate, 


year-old son, Christoph, the 
new editor-in-chief. But this has 
been rejected the co-owners, 
the Westdeutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung group. Hans Dichand told 
staffers last summer that his 
son does not gain the top post, 
take him the hand, and 
leave the building 
The Dichand accession may 
sparking iess global specula- 
tion than whether Rupert Mur- 
doch grooming his thirty- 
year-old son Lachlan his heir; 
nonetheless big-time influence 
stake. Any attempt peer 
into the future raises the 
question: What are its owners 
after are they committed 
idealogues only out make 
buck? Contradictions abound 
every Sunday edition in- 
cludes copious evangelical 
message from Viennas Catholic 
bishop, while each issue con- 
tains two pages classifieds 
for prostitutes and phone sex 
services. (Here racism falls 
the wayside AFRICAN 
MAKES HOUSE CALLS.) And U.S. cor- 
respondent Hans Janitschek 
ex-secretary general the 
Socialist International whose 
terraced Fifth Avenue apart- 
ment overlooks Central Park. 
Although this 
herent mélange brings high 
profits and keeps co-owner- 
ship attractive for WAZ, chief 
executive officer Erich Schu- 
mann says does not always 
condone the content. “There 
was time when the anti-Se- 
mitic undertones were louder 
and complained.” Schu- 
mann, who calls WAZ 
newspaper 
group, would not say 
cal differences were behind his 
declaring right veto Dic- 
chosen successor. Oc- 
tober, the two sides reached 
compromise 
younger Dichand serves 
deputy editor for the foresee- 
able future, Schumann said. “It 
will become clear has the 


capability” single-handedly 
take the reins, said Schumann. 

Viennese journalists are un- 
certain how Christoph Dichand 
might revamp the paper. 
don't know his says 
Oskar Bronner, editor the 
liberal daily Standard. don't 
know has one.” Christoph 
Dichand, who telephone 
interview deemed “slander” 
call his paper anti-Semitic, 
interned the New York Post 
and the Daily News 1995. 
“You can't say conservative 
liberal,” says. “I’m inde- 
pendent father, and 
duty fortify this tradi- 
tion. change much.” 

That would mean continuing 
both reinforce and shape 
popular prejudices. The publica- 
tion was instrumental the rise 
voice, Haider, and has 
staunchly defended former pres- 
ident Kurt Waldheim against os- 
tracism for his service 
Wehrmacht unit involved Nazi 
crimes. Hans Dichand himself 
served German marine 
World War Two. did not view 
the Anschluss negatively,’ 
annexation Hitler. 

recent years, the paper has 
staked out more up-to-date 
terrain taking widely em- 
braced stance against nuclear 
power plants vicini- 
ty. the same time, its thor- 
oughly nationalistic tone and 
hostility cultural diversity en- 
sures the tabloid its reputation 
among Viennese critics “the 
house organ the Austrian an- 
Yet even the 
Kronen Zeitung wary 
treading too far. “The paper us- 
code words,’ says Oskar 
Bronner. “One can never prove 
anti-Semitic they are too 
careful and clever for that 
but they produce paper anti- 
Semites read gladly. Dichand 
has keen sense for what the 
people want and has inhibi- 
tions about giving them.” 
Will his heir apparent the 
same? 

Wise 
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GLOBALIZATION INSECURE WORLD 


Columbia University Graduate School Journalism 
presents 


THE REUTERS FORUM: 

What the future globalization after bin Laden? The intractable march globalization appeared stop its 
tracks September Open borders are tightening. Global trade, travel and capital flows have slowed. And 
civil liberties are being infringed the interest national security. result, many argue that the threat iso- 
lationism looms large for the global economy. Yet, the same time, new levels cooperation are being forged. 
Governments are entering into new alliances. And partisan politics are being put aside for the national interest. 
Which way forward for the global economy? This year’s Reuters Forum brings together leading experts global 
trade and commerce, anti-terrorism and national security, and the worid’s political and cultural divides debate 
new directions for the global economy brave new world. hope you will join our distinguished panelists 
for the Reuters Forum 2002 series for lively discussions global importance. 


January the Between Fundamentalism and the Secular World 
Moderated Benjamin Barber, University Maryland, with Raghida Dergham, 
Al-Hayat; Stephen Jukes, Reuters America; Ambassador Edward Walker, Jr., 
The Middle East Institute 


February GLOBAL TERROR AND THE GLOBAL ECONOMY: Globalization Derailed? 
Moderated Richard Longworth, Chicago Tribune, with Sarah Anderson, Institute for 
Policy Studies; Warren Bass, Council Foreign Relations; Stephen Roach, 
Morgan Stanley 


February THE FEAR ECONOMY: Cooperation 
Moderated Alice Amsden, MIT, with Nivad Awad, Council 
Relations; Hon. Dr. Maleeha Lodhi, Pakistan Ambassador the United States; 
Walter Russell Mead, Council Foreign Relations 


March CARROTS AND STICKS: Uses and Misuses American Aid and Sanctions 
Moderated Peter Morici, University Maryland and Economic Strategy Institute, with 
John Birkelund, UBS Warburg; James Fallows, Atlantic Monthly 


IMMIGRATION BACKLASH: Labor Migration Crisis? 
Moderated Steve Schifferes, BBC Online, with Randall Hamud, Civil Rights Advocate; 
Doris Meissner, Carnegie Endowment for Peace; David Schlesinger, Reuters America 


April Guns MONEY: Tracking Underground Funds Borderless Economy 
Moderated Michael Mandel, Business Week, with Walt Bogdanich, The New York 
Times; John Moscow, Assistant District Attorney, New York; John Moynihan, BERG 


Associates 


May Bic Bic BUSINESS: The Future Civil Liberties Unsafe World 
Moderated Robert Kuttner, The American Prospect, with Jerry Berman, Center 
for Democracy and Technology; Ira Jackson, Harvard University; Eugene Poteat, 
Association Former Intelligence Officers; Geoffrey Wharton, Silverstein Properties 


The Reuters Forum, sponsored the Reuters Foundation, held from 6:00 7:30 p.m. 
Columbia Graduate School Journalism, 116th Street and Broadway, New York City. 


For free registration more information, contact the Reuters Forum Director, Terri Thompson, (212) 854-6840 
(212) 854-2711; FAX: (212) 854-3900; register online our Web site www.jrn.columbia.edu/reuters 


THESE DEBATES WILL WEBCAST AND ARCHIVED 


Caught the Middle 


Under attack: Israeli police race clear mall after two suicide bombers struck December 


STEVE MCNALLY 


wife and moved 
Jerusalem from 
Moscow with our 
two kids Septem- 
ber 1997. About the time 
were packing our bags, three 
Palestinian suicide bombers 
blew themselves bits 
Jerusalem’s 
shopping street. Four Israeli 
bystanders were killed. 

strategy that went something 
like this: hanging around 
crowded places going 
the shopping malls; public 
transit. can’t remember now 
what else decided because 
the fact really im- 
plement “the plan” that 
time. Four years into peace 
talks there was still sense 
that the conflict was heading 


toward resolution. Relatively 
speaking, acts violence 
our guard for long. 

wife’s journalist, too, 
and, like the flock other re- 
porters who arrived here 
around that time, thought 
covering Israel and the Pales- 
tinians was pretty good gig. 
There was always something 
happening, and things ever 


did slow down, lot 


reporters 
just hit the road for Syria, 
Lebanon, Iran, any the 
neighboring countries that 
get only fraction the at- 
tention lavished Israel. 

bonus this posting 
that you get two countries for 
the price one. Israel has the 
Biblical sites and the Middle 
Eastern climate, but it’s 
high-tech, Western oasis 


the desert. After Moscow 
felt like landed Flori- 
da. Yet, only minutes away 
car lies the West Bank: 
women veils, kids don- 
keys, the sound the 
mosque’s call prayer, the 
slower pace desert peo- 
ple. Each “country” provided 
welcome break from the 
other. outsiders moved 
between these mutually an- 
tagonistic worlds with com- 
plete ease, welcomed warmly 
each visitors from afar. 

they say, that was then, 
this now. 

These days the phone 
rings midnight, did 
the fact that ten young people 
had been killed suicide 
bombers Jerusalem’s open- 
air mall. Some were just 
teens, ripped apart nails 


packed around the dynamite. 
And these days, friends near 


Ramallah call state 


panic, describing how Israeli 
helicopters are hovering 
overhead firing missiles into 
the city center. Their terrified 
kids are sick with worry. 

Even more than before, 
this beat commands world 
porters unparalleled expo- 
sure. But it’s job rife with 
tension, made worse the 
fact that your every effort 
deal with this complex and 
seemingly irresolvable con- 
flict brings close scrutiny 
from interest groups. And 
the fact that has become 
lot more dangerous. 


THE NINE-TO-FIVE WAR 


When the second intifada 
erupted September 2000, 
developed real security 
plan and this one imple- 
mented rigidly. malls, 
McDonald’s, 
downtown, movies, and 
this time, absolutely 
buses. July told kids, 
ages nine and six, white lie. 
said drive them half 
hour each way day camp 
because the mini-bus the 
camp provided didn’t have 
seatbelts. The fact is, was 
worried that bus full kids 
might make tempting target 
for some extremist. 

started hiding the 
never 
watched the news their 
presence. worked for 


while but they heard stories 


school and, the months 
passed, that bubble became 
harder and harder main- 
tain. The day camp director 


didn’t help much. his wel- 


coming speech told the 
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kids that case “terrorist 
activities” they should run 
the arts and crafts teacher, 
pointing out grandfatherly- 
looking man holding paint- 
tol bulging from his belt. 

family outings Palestinian 
towns like Jericho and Ra- 
mallah anymore. The one 
time made partial excep- 
tion our travel rule, going 
just beyond the northern- 
most Jerusalem checkpoint, 
turned out disaster. 
While visited with our 
Palestinian friends, there was 
terror attack back 


Jerusalem and the check- 


points were locked down. 


pulled one just Pales- 
tinian teens began throwing 
rocks the Israeli soldiers. 
moments there was the bang 
tear gas canisters being 


fired and clouds smoke 


were rising few cars ahead. 
could barely choke out 
meager words comfort 
executed hasty U-turn. The 
kids were not comforted. 

September moved 
out the center Jerusalem 
outlying suburb get 
away from the increasing 
number bombings the 
city and escape the din 
the Israeli helicopters and 
tanks, which were regularly 
operating just south us, 
near Bethlehem. Like most 


people here, stay home 


lot keep the war bay. 
use the word “war,” carefully, 
because, while the fighting 
localized and happens rel- 
atively short bursts activi- 
ty, with more than 700 Pales- 
tinians and over 200 Israelis 
dead fourteen months, the 
word fits. 

One curious aspect this 
war that happens close 
home, reporters don’t need 
travel far cover it. For 
example, Bethlehem only 
ten-minute drive from 
Jerusalem. friend from 


Fox News, reporter Jennifer 
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Reporter down: Bertrand Aguirre after Israeli soldier shot him. 


Griffin, has managed feat 
that would impossible al- 
most anywhere else: 
war correspondent and new 
mother. “It’s nine-to-five 
war you can cover and still 
home for dinner night,” 
she says. gone out the 
door with flak jacket and 
breast pump!” 

But being able commute 
the “front” hasn’t made 
any easier for reporters re- 
port it. Israeli soldiers reg- 
ularly refuse access the 
media when tanks move into 
Palestinian towns. October 
2000, Israel banned its citi- 
zens from going into the 
Palestinian Territories, which 
prevented the Israeli camera- 
men and producers who 
work for foreign media from 
doing their jobs. Bureaus 
were forced scramble and 
find Palestinians fill the 
gap, and use their Israeli 
staffers only inside Israel. 

But that expensive arrange- 
ment could doomed, too. 
The Israeli government press 
office announced last summer 
that would revise its criteria 
for issuing press cards 
Palestinian cameramen, fix- 
ers, and interpreters the be- 
ginning this year. The fear 
that Israel will refuse ac- 
credit them, which would, for 
example, make impossible 


for translator camera- 
man travel from Ramallah 
nearby Jenin Nablus, 
because the Israeli army con- 
trols the roads between Pales- 
tinian cities. The press office 
says it’s looking the securi- 
risk posed these people, 
but more than one reporter 
has told they have 
doubt that the purpose 
reduce firsthand coverage. 


THE WEIGHT WORDS 


I’ve always been struck the 
tone and the volume pro- 
paganda generated the Is- 
raeli-Palestinian conflict. But 
fourteen months fighting 
has turned the flow press 
releases, updates, briefings, 
and availability sessions into 
tidal wave. The amount 
spin out there enough 
make anyone dizzy. 

Israel would like the press 
reflect its view that it’s act- 
ing self-defense. It’s the Is- 
raelis, they argue, who are 
under siege and are straining 
convince the world that 
they, just like the U.S., are 
fighting terrorism. the spin 
wars, the Israelis’ big gun 
Gissin, media adviser 
Prime Minister Ariel 
Sharon. “We’re the build- 
ing!” announces Gissin’s han- 
dler they make the rounds 


Jerusalem Capital Studios, 
where just about every for- 
eign media outlet has offices. 
Gissin shopped around 
from CNN, BBC, 
Reuters and AP, then Fox, and 
and on, offering the Israeli 
take the day. 

last saw Gissin the hall- 
way outside APTN, the 
arm The Associated Press, 
November, when was 
asked about Israel’s most re- 
cent killings Hamas mili- 
tants. Israel had stepped 
the practice tracking down 
and killing “wanted” Pales- 
tinians the last year, some- 
times blowing them with 
helicopter-launched missiles. 


| 4 
The Palestinians say more 


than sixty men have been 
killed this way. Amnesty 
International condemns these 
“extrajudicial executions” 
that undermine the rule 
law, and the U.S. State De- 
partment has called them 
“highly provocative.” What 
call them sen- 
sitive point for Israel. The 
government rejects the word 
“assassination.” various 
times, has referred “initi- 
ated actions” “pre-emptive 
self-defense strikes.” The most 
common term these days 
“targeted killings.” 

this day, Gissin said 
that the army had “intercept- 
ed” the militants they pre- 
pared commit act 
terror Israel. The journal- 
ists buying. One re- 
porter even laughed the 
term and said, 
that what calling 
now?” “Intercepted,” said 
another, “is that what hap- 
pens before they die?” 

Gissin just the most visi- 
ble face vast Israeli spin 
machine. “They’re very pro- 
active and professional,” says 
Lee Hockstader The Washing- 
ton Post, “as good any anyone 
the U.S.” The machine of- 
fers access high-ranking 
politicians, military men, and 


officials. But Hockstader says 


For Israel: Raanan Gissin the spokesman for Ariel Sharon. 


they rarely tell him anything 
already know. 
Tracy Wilkinson, the Los 
Angeles Times, says it’s hard 
get beyond the spin line 
the day. “They bombard you 
with faxes and people fur- 
ther the same line,” she says. 

Hockstader knew he’d en- 
tered the highest strata spin 
mid-October when Prime 
Minister Sharon called him 
Saturday evening ex- 
meant that speech Octo- 
ber which compared 
President Bush’s “appease- 
ment” the Arab world 
the British Prime Minister 
Neville Chamberlain’s agree- 
ments Czechoslovakia 
1938. 

side, 
meanwhile, wants por- 
trayed the media the real 
victim, whose actions stem 
from being oppressed and 
occupied people. The media 
standard bearers are spokes- 
people such Saeb Erekat, 
chief negotiator, and former 
legislator Hanan Ashrawi. 
But they are sometimes un- 
dermined the rest the 
Palestinian spin machine, 
which has fewer resources 
and less experience than the 
Israelis. also tends exag- 
gerate the circumstances 


the numbers people killed 
hurt clashes with Is- 

The classic example was 
the case Issam Judeh. 
was found dead near his car 
the side the road not far 
from his village Uhm Safa, 
the West Bank. The Israelis 
said he’d died car acci- 
dent; the Palestinians said 
he’d been tortured and killed 
Israeli soldiers. Other ver- 
sions the story claimed that 
his eyes had been put out and 
that been skinned, prob- 
ably Jewish settlers. The 
case gained such high pro- 
file that team forensic in- 
vestigators was sent Physi- 
cians for Human Rights, 
based Boston. Their exam- 
ination Judeh’s injuries led 
them conclude that died 
when was thrown from his 
crashing car. 

Some reporters have had 
experiences that beyond 
exaggeration. When Jennifer 
Griffin Fox News did 
story Palestinians who 
collaborate with Israel, Pales- 
tinian officials offered her 
interview with convicted 
collaborator Gaza’s maxi- 
mum-security prison. After 
talking the man for few 
minutes, Griffin says, be- 
came clear her that had 


been coached say he’d 
helped Israel find some Pales- 
tinian activists, who then 
assassinated. She doubted 
had the wits carry out such 
deception. Afterwards, Grif- 
fin was told that the man had 
been shot dead trying 
break out jail. She wrestles 
with the fear that was 
killed once served his 
used, feel dirty,” she says. 
“There’s real truth here.” 


UNDER THE MICROSCOPE 


Another kind pressure 
journalists comes from advo- 
cacy groups for both sides 
based the U.S. and else- 
where. They dissect reports, 
“studies” search bias, 
organize letter-writing cam- 
paigns, and take out ads 
put pressure 
here and their editors 
the U.S. Leading the charge 
for Israel Boston-based 
CAMERA (Committee for 
Accuracy Middle East Re- 
porting America), which 
has 40,000 members. pub- 
lishes magazine and main- 
tains Web site where print 
and broadcast reports are an- 
alyzed and where individual 
reporters are chastised. 

One favorite 
targets National Public 
Radio (NPR), whose cover- 
age once analyzed 
counting the number 
“pro-Arab” vs. “pro-Israeli” 
words. The results, published 
large The New York 
Times August, accused 
NPR editors and Jennifer 
Ludden, the network’s Mid- 
die East correspondent, 
“skewed” and “false” cover- 
age. The ads urged CAMERA 
members and the public 
write their congressmen, 
and complain local NPR 
affiliates. Boston, two 
donor companies headed 
CAMERA members pulled 
their funding affiliate 
WBUR last summer, and 
urged other corporate donors 
the same. 


Reporters tend bristle 
when you mention such pres- 
sure groups. The mail they 
get has convinced them that 
the groups both sides exist 
weigh every word and 
complain about those that 
don’t support the group’s po- 
sition. the point was accu- 
racy, Tracy Wilkinson from 
the Los Angeles Times says, 
welcome the criticism. 
But it’s not, she says; “it’s 
like what your wrote 
because doesn’t further 
what 

such tactics have ef- 
fect? you sit down write 
piece they can loom large. 
For example, Gilo. you 
Israeli housing built, vi- 
olation international con- 
vention, West Bank land 
captured 1967. should 
groups prefer, “the Jerusalem 
neighborhood Gilo”? That 
would saying that sits 
land that’s part the State 
Israel. you with “tar- 
geted killing” you call 
How 
rael’s supporters insist it’s the 
capital Israel. Palestinian 
advocates complain 
don’t refer the Arab side 
“occupied territory.” “Script 
writing torture,” Griffin 
Fox News says. “Words are 
part the battle here, and 
that does affect the coverage.” 
The choice words, 
course, often dictated 
senior editors policy. 

opinion,” says Jennifer Lud- 
den NPR, “but think the 
pressure groups are making 
reporting not sharp 
should be. Euphemisms and 
‘he said/she said’ reporting 
dulls the analysis and sharp- 
ness the context, which 
does disservice the audi- 
ence.” 

One the leading media 
monitors the Palestinian 
side man named Ali 
Abunimah. monitors the 
media for anti-Arab 
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from his base the Universi- 


Chicago. Though his 
comparatively modest en- 
terprise, he’s prolific letter 
writer. got letters complain- 
ing about emphasis and vo- 
cabulary which reminded 
those voiced the 
raeli side. 

But there was one letter 
that gave pause. 
specific 
point, but got asking 
myself whether actually 
had unconscious bias 
that wasn’t aware of: live 
Jerusalem. have the Israeli 
English dailies delivered 
door, the translations 
Hebrew newspapers deliv- 
ered e-mail, and listen 
the English news the 
morning Kol Israel. 
live fear Palestinian 
suicide bombers gunmen, 
not fear Israeli tank 
and aerial assaults. I’m con- 
scious their particular 
bent, but lot the Jewish 
reality has become reali- 
ty. And frankly, when 
live Q&As radio, see 
that this true lot 
American journalists too. 
Their questions reflect 
the fact that they relate more 
Israelis, who, like them, 
are modern middle-class 
members Western con- 
sumer society. try com- 
pensate mentally chang- 
ing one hat for the other, but 
it’s only partial solution. 


CAUGHT THE MIDDLE 


Both sides, course, bat- 
tle for the sympathies the 
outside world, especially 
the United States. The jour- 
nalists are the middle, 
where can dangerous. 
September 11, Pales- 
tinian security officers threat- 
ened the life Associated 
Press television cameraman 
Nablus after shot video 
Palestinians celebrating 
the attack New York, and 
chose not run the 
footage. When the Foreign 
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For the Palestinians: Negotiator Saeb Erekat often quoted. 


plained, the Palestinian Au- 
thority promised 
happen again. But days later 
the Palestinian police de- 
tained several journalists, in- 
cluding some working for 
foreign news agencies, who 
were covering 
Laden demonstration 
Gaza. The police confiscated 
videotape, film, and some 
camera equipment. 

it’s safe assume that 
the Palestinian Authority, 
well used abusing its own 
media, will continue come 
down the foreign press 
those occasions 
thinks the story particular- 
bad for the Palestinian 
cause. 

Perhaps because Israel has 
regular army, civilian mas- 
ters, and free press, re- 
porters tend expect higher 
standards from the Israeli 
side. But tell that the 
French television reporter 
Bertrand Aguirre 
Last May Aguirre was cover- 
ing clash between Palestin- 
ian rock-throwers and Israeli 
soldiers near Ramallah. 
was folding tripod once 
the action died down when 
Israeli soldier drove 
and jumped out his jeep, 
cigarette dangling from his 


Press 


mouth. The soldier aimed 
his M-16 Aguirre’s direc- 
tion and fired live round 
from 100 meters away. 
Aguirre fell the ground 
writhing. Several cameramen 


caught the shooting 
video. 


was lucky. The heavy 
chest plate his flak jacket 
stopped the bullet. The force 
the impact made dent 
that was hot burned 
deeply into his skin. “No- 
body was shooting any 
side, the demo was all over,” 
Aguirre says. “He had ex- 
cuse open fire.” Aguirre ac- 
cepted assurances from the 
Israeli Justice Ministry that 
was launching serious in- 
vestigation. provided the 
tapes and the testimony 
eyewitnesses. More than four 
months later Aguirre got 
form letter saying the case 
had been dropped for “lack 
evidence.” The Committee 
Protect Journalists, based 
New York City, has docu- 
mented more 
dozen cases which jour- 
nalists, most them Pales- 
tinians, have been either shot 
beaten Israeli security 
forces while covering the 
conflict. Reporters without 
Borders, based Paris, has 
placed both Israel and the 


Palestinian security forces 
its list “Predators Press 
Freedom.” 


HANGING 


know only one journalist 
who evacuated his family 
from Israel, and brought 
them back three weeks later. 
The vast majority have sim- 
ply adjusted the new reali- 
life here. Several times 
week our way school, 
kids and stop the 
very spot where, Septem- 
ber, our car was rocked 
the blast Palestinian sui- 
cide bomber blowing himself 
less than 100 yards away. 
was apparently route 
crowded vegetable mar- 
ket, but was just steps 
away from the entrance 
our school when soldiers 
stopped him and detonat- 
his bomb. Had the traffic 
light been green instead 
red, could have been right 
front him. 

think reporters learn 
cope with the fears, frustra- 
tions, and uncertainties for 
some pretty obvious reasons. 
It’s big story that gets more 
airtime and column-inches 
than almost any other over- 
seas posting. Landing the job 
was good career move; 
think that most would 
view asking get out early 
bad one. 

good day, glad 
namic, heart-rending, and 
uniquely interesting story. 
bad one, you realize you 
have been lucky not pay 
too high price, and you 
count the days until your time 
here ends. 


Steve McNally 
free-lance 
journalist. 

reports for 
public radio’s 
Marketplace, 
for ABC 
Radio, and for the Canadian 


Broadcasting Corporation. 
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SCOUNDREL TIME 


wear it, wave among the more fatuous issues 
that journalists face the wake September are 
those unfurled the flag. Now appears that least one news 
organization has itself joined the Flag Police. McCarthy- 
esque, anonymously written column political chatter Sun- 
day, September 16, the Citizens’ Voice Wilkes-Barre, Pennsyl- 
vania, self-righteously impugned the patriotism one Dave 
Janoski, reporter and editor for the rival Times Leader, for 
“repeatedly when county commissioners 
pledge allegiance the flag meetings “he attends.” Headlined 
IT’S YOUR FLAG, DAVE, PLEDGE ALLEGIANCE!, the piece neglected 
mention that Janoski had attended those meetings part 
investigation into ties between the county and the Voice, ties 


that allegedly had included printing-job payments reporter 
who now covers county business for the Voice. Three weeks 
later, Sunday, October another anonymous column, the 
Voice reported the “shocking” news that Charlie Herring, high 
school history teacher who happens “one biggest 
supporters” school board member seeking reelection, “was 
seen two weeks ago yesterday seated secretary’s desk the 
main office, looking papers during the Pledge Allegiance”; 
what’s more, the Voice noted indignantly, Herring had “never 
stood” while faculty and students displayed “their pride and 
respect for the American Flag.” October 14, the Voice plied 
its poisonous brand patriotism still more toxically with car- 
toon showing Herring sitting feet desk, the lesson the 
blackboard reading “Great Flag Burnings the Sixties,” while 
two persevering students recite the pledge. The cartoon caption 
read SOMETHING FISHY CRESTWOOD. Indeed. 


MISSING 


mark the 350th 

anniversary the city 
Norwalk, Connecticut, The 
Hour Sunday, September 30, 
carried special who sec- 
tion profiling scores local 
heroes every walk civic life, 
from sports, education, and reli- 
gion the arts, medicine, the 
law, and, course, business 
including, not surprisingly, Stew 
Leonard, the proprietor and 
advertiser the famous food 
store that bears his name. The fif- 
teen-column-inch story the 
“tireless,” man 
with the “fertile mind” was 
tactful was fawning. “At one 
point several years ago,” The Hour 
reported euphemistically, 
Leonard “followed path 
advice that led violation fed- 
eral income tax laws. pleaded 
guilty and was isolated from his 
business, his community, and his 
family for more than four years. 
devastating blow, but sur- 
vived applying the same 
positive attitude had always 
taken the face adversity.” 
What The Hour, while mention- 
ing that Leonard 


“incarcerated,” left out: that 
had gone prison for $17.1 
million tax fraud cash-skim- 
ming scheme that helped him 
and his wife avoid paying $6.7 
million income taxes the 
largest criminal tax fraud Con- 
necticut history. 


The New York 

promotional campaign 
this fall featured Norman Rock- 
well’s classic painting “Freedom 
from Fear,” which all-Ameri- 
can mom tucks the kids into bed 
all-American dad looks on, 
newspaper 
ominous news war. According 
the image published the 
Times, that paper was the Sep- 
tember New York Times itself, 
announcing U.S. ATTACKED 
HIJACKED JETS DESTROY TWIN TOW- 
ERS AND HIT PENTAGON DAY 
TERROR. What the Times, 
stroke artful chutzpa, left 
out: that the fragmented head- 
line Rockwell’s 1943 original 
reads BOMBINGS KILL HORROR 
Freedoms speech World War 
and that the paper gripped 
the father the Bennington 
Banner Vermont paper 
still very much alive. 


ARS LONGA, JOURNALISM BREVIS 


The quality mercy USA Today not 
strained; isn’t there all. When three high- 
spirited employees sportswriter Karen Allen, sports 
special project editor Denise Tom, and database editor 
Cheryl Phillips, whose combined years with Gannett 
total more than two score and ten found them- 
selves gazing the costly blue sphere display the 
executive suite the company’s new $300 million 
digs, they could not resist the impulse leave “Kil- 
roy was here” message among what looked like other 
markings layer dust the ball. Unamused, the 
company’s royals after viewing security-camera 
videotape the trio’s prank, after meetings with the 
culprits, and after receiving their apologies, letter 
remorse, and their offers pay for fixing the dust-like 
blue pigment they had innocently disturbed 
handed down “irreversible” decree worthy 
Draco, not the Marx Brothers: Fired without sever- 
ance immediately. Significantly, the sculptor herself, 
Lita Albuquerque, was more offended the punish- 
ment than the crime. 


think it’s terrible thing, fir- 


ing people from lifetime job 

for what essentially graffiti 
certainly reparable for 
not lot money,” Albu- 
querque told The Washington 
Post’s Lloyd Grove. “This,” she 
pronounced, 
Seems that the artist’s 
perspective pretty much 
the ball. 
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INSPECTING THE 


While the public shuddered 

and Congress sputtered the 

press uncovered one security 
lapse after another airport after air- 
port, Knight Ridder newspapers took 
off different direction. Piloted 
first-class team that included Mike 
McGraw The Kansas City Star, 
Fredric Tulsky, Eric Nalder, and 
Pete Carey the San Jose Mercury 
News, and Seth Borenstein 
Washington bureau, the investigation 
traced the history efforts 
improve the country’s aviation secu- 
rity system recent years. They 
found unsettling pattern which 
commonsensical plans ran into such 
heavy political turbulence that they 
never left the ground. Proposals for 
keeping explosives off planes; for 
conducting background checks 
workers; for setting minimum stan- 
dards hiring and training screen- 
ers; for requiring foreign carriers 
adopt certain measures every 
turn, public safety has been bumped 
the VIPs, those Very Influential 
Priorities convenience and cost, 
dear the hearts the security 
companies, the airlines, and the FAA. 
And, therefore, dear well Con- 
gress, dizzying number whose 
members have passed through the 
revolving door between airline indus- 
try lob and regulators, are the 
grateful recipients hefty contribu- 
tions political campaigns and 
parties, and Very Important 
cians enjoy exotic trips hosted 
industry they are supposed over- 
see. Meanwhile, actual hijackings, 
thwarted conspiracies, suspicious 
crashes, and other warnings have 
gone tragically unheeded, and legisla- 
tion for reform tragically delayed. 
Published only days before the feder- 
alization airport security became 
the law the land, the report raised 
the question whether the govern- 
ment can trusted this time put 
the public’s safety first. 
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HELP WANTED 


From Ecuador and Egypt, from 
Salvador and China, from Pak- 

istan and Poland, the immigrants 
come, willing accept the abysmal condi- 
tions and substandard pay the high-risk 
jobs nobody else wants but surely not bar- 
gaining for death. Yet far too commonly, 
documented Newsday staff writer 
Thomas Maier disturbing five-part 
series, death what they get. Five-fifty-an- 
hour pickers plunging from eighteen-foot 
piles garbage, untrained tree trimmers 
electrocuted while working near power 
lines, farm workers felled dangerous 
pesticides, meat handlers crushed while 
loading heavy cartons slippery, icy water 
such were the typical cases examined 
Maier. Drawing translator-aided inter- 
views, police, court, and workers’ compen- 
sation records, and computer-analyzed 


documents from various government 
agencies, Maier discovered his ten- 


month investigation that, the 4,200 
immigrant workers’ deaths that occurred 
around the country from 1994 1999, 
more than 500 occurred New York State 
alone, many them Long Island, News- 
day’s home. Maier also discovered that 
hundreds those needless deaths unin- 
vestigated, unpunished, and uncompensat- 
regulatory agencies busily looking the 
other way. OSHA, for example, shown 
have frequently cited companies for viola- 
tions that were never followed up, exacted 
promises from employers that were never 
kept, and levied laughably low fines. Mean- 
while, compensation which workers’ 
families were entitled has stayed safely 
beyond reach, protected the immi- 
grants’ difficulties with language, their fear 
officialdom, and their ignorance their 
rights. Within days the series’ publica- 
tion, New York Senator Hillary Clinton 
entered into the record the confirma- 
tion hearings for new head and, 
together with fellow Senator Charles 
Schumer, called for federal inquiry. 


THOROUGHBRED JOURNALISM 


Ninety-three thousand lucky 
subscribers The Des Moines 
Register got unexpected wind- 

fall with their November paper 
four-page insert reported, written, print- 
ed, and paid for Michael Gartner, the 
paper’s former editor, and Gilbert Cran- 
berg, the retired editor its editorial 
pages, exposing serious financial prob- 
lems the tax-exempt Prairie Meadows 
racetrack and casino. Bridling the local 
press’s show little interest earlier 
tips, Gartner and Cranberg had them- 
selves taken the investigative reins, 
and, when the Register rejected their fin- 
ished 4,500-word series, put their 
money ad. Thus was that lowans 
came learn the inherent conflict 
Prairie Meadows’s unusual licensing 


“nurture” the state’s horse racing industry 
(at ever-increasing cost through purs- 
the millions) and, the same time, 
contribute community charities 
arrangement that, effect, has led the 
subsidization the horse racing industry 
the casino. And thus they came 
learn the bleak future that staying the 
course could mean for the charities 
dependent money from operation 
whose losses run close $35 million 
year; and learn possible solutions, 
including proposal for separate referen- 
dums, the three Iowa counties that 
have both tracks and casinos, whether 
each should continue. (In curious coin- 
cidence, after the Register had accepted 
the journalists’ extraordinary but 
before was actually published, the paper 
straggled with pair Prairie Mead- 
ows stories, clearly spurred but 
without any nod Gartner and Cran- 
berg’s work.) 


Nominations may addressed her mail, phone (212-854- 1887), 


| 


The Darts Laurels column written Gloria Cooper, deputy executive editor. 
e-mail 


Cracks Foundation 


The Freedom Forum Narrows Vision 


RUSS BAKER 


the Arlington, Virginia, 

headquarters the Freedom 

Forum some years back, vis- 

itor help inquiring 

about large abstract painting 

showing man and woman horse 

following bird flight. The painting, the 

visitor was told, was titled “Free Spirit.” 

The visitor expressed surprise, recalls 

it, because the figures the painting ap- 

staff member then related often-told 

Freedom Forum tale. Upon selling the 

painting, seems, the painter had agreed 

Freedom Forum’s request re-name 
the work. The original title: Abyss.” 

Recently, the once high-flying nonprof- 

found itself, like the bird, plunging 

headlong into abyss. From high al- 

most $1.1 billion two 

years ago, the 

foundation’s en- 

clined low 


end August 
2001, losing 

third its value 


(it had risen 


with the 


stock market November). Chairman 
and c.e.o. Charles Overby was quick ac- 
knowledge that cuts the staff 285 
were inevitable, but 
trayed the crisis opportunity con- 
tinue the “way greatness.” While this 
might adversely impact other Freedom 
Forum priorities, which include news- 
room diversity, First Amendment issues, 
and international programs, Overby 
stressed that would allow the Forum 
concentrate its jewel, the “Newseum.” 
Freedom Forum would double attendance 
shutting its old facility and building 
new showpiece journalism Ameri- 
ca’s museum row Washington. 

Not everyone shared Overby’s excite- 
ment, especially after announced that 
the worst cuts would fall the most frag- 
ile the Forum’s programs: the much- 
praised efforts lend succor foreign 
journalists struggling some the 
world’s toughest arenas. The overseas op- 
eration with offices Johannesburg, 
London, Hong Kong, and Buenos Aires 
would shut down its entirety. 

Clearly, something had give, and the 
Newseum wasn’t going it. The foun- 
dation had already plunked down $100 
million for the last commercially unde- 
veloped real estate between the White 
House and the Capitol, and was itching 
expand from its limited current Newse- 
space across the Potomac Rosslyn, 
section Arlington that off the 
prime tourist track. 

The decision further downshift 
from its role perhaps the world’s lead- 
ing supporter journalistic discourse 
and professional improvement that 
museum operator stunned many. The 
narrowing mission, coupled with re- 
markable financial losses, brought out 
long-harbored doubts concerning the 
foundation’s management. “What makes 
all the sadder, really,” says one veteran 
journalism philanthropy, “is that they 
are consumed their excesses that 


Charles Overby, chairman 


tends minimize what have been some 
real accomplishments.” 


THE FOREIGN PROGRAMS 
BITE THE DUST 


such well-regarded initiatives the 
First Amendment Center and the diver- 
sity program were nutritional snacks for 
American journalists, then for some 
struggling foreign reporters the interna- 
tional division was hearty meal. 

recent years, the foundation’s Euro- 
pean Centre London became hub for 
journalists trying get the truth out 
about what was going Bosnia, 
Kosovo, and other parts the former 
Yugoslavia; also sponsored study 
the extent post-traumatic stress disor- 
der frontline journalists and provided 
safety training. Freedom Forum-spon- 
sored events ranged from hosting un- 
precedented joint appearance six 
presidential candidates Ghana (there- 
promoting not just free speech but 
democracy), assembling journalists 
from nine Asian nations brainstorm 
the challenges political reporting 
countries with fragile press protections. 

The Forum’s president, Peter Prichard, 
interview the foundation’s offices 
Arlington, conceded that “the interna- 
tional programs were great. going 
countries where journalism’s just de- 
veloping, and people are sitting around 
talking about how they can avoid being 
killed, whether they can get enough 
newsprint, whether they can stay out 
jail written offending article 

October e-mail friends, Arnold 
Zeitlin, former head Freedom Forum’s 
Hong Kong office, describes the decision 
spend millions the Newseum 
“choice between bricks, glass and mortar 
and people.” also quotes his son, 
senior Goldman Sachs managing director, 
who criticizes the financial decisions the 
Forum. “In more accountable institu- 
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make way for bigger Newseum Washington, the old one Arlington (above) will 
close along with some the Freedom Forum’s other journalistic programs. 


Zeitlin concluded, “the senior man- 


agement would have resign.” 

For John Owen, former director 
the Forum’s European Centre Lon- 
don, was question seriously mis- 
placed priorities. “The people who run 
the Freedom Forum, ashamed 
say, betrayed the commitments they 
made all over the world support the 
cause free and independent journal- 
ism,” Owen told the British Press Gazette 
Online. “The irony that order 
construct new, expensive, state-of-the- 
art facility Washington, have shut 
down other buildings and evicted the 
very people that someday this Newseum 
will honouring for their journalism.” 

inside critics began questioning 
finances and priorities, the 
foundation began offering contract buy- 
outs. About 120 employees took them, 
leaving staff 167. Those agreeing 
leave were required sign confidentiali- 
agreements that bar them from criti- 
cizing the organization. Departing staff 


members were not even allowed keep 


copy. 


FUN FIRST CLASS: 
THE NEUHARTH FACTOR 


truth, the Freedom Forum has been 
walking target since Allen Neuharth re- 
tired chairman the giant Gannett 
Company 1989, took over the helm 
its nonprofit offshoot (then known the 
Gannett Foundation), and moved from 
Rochester, New York, office com- 
plex Virginia which included head- 
quarters for the newspaper chain well 
its flagship, USA Today. Right from the 
start, Neuharth thought big. few 
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years transformed modest organiza- 
tion, which had mostly sponsored good 
works communities where the Gannett 
Company owned newspapers, into 
global promoter journalistic values. 
Among its many admired initiatives: 
adult literacy programs, production 
handbooks “best practices” for jour- 
nalists, plus conferences and seminars 
broad range topics for groups such 
high school students and female re- 
porters. 1991, Neuharth sold back the 
Gannett Company stock whose divi- 
dends had undergirded the foundation 
since its launching 1935 Frank Gan- 
nett. The sale netted $650 million for the 
charity, which agreed give the Gan- 
nett name (thus “Freedom Forum”). 

While Neuharth began increasing the 
endowment toward its late-1990s high 
$1.1 billion, also continued indulge 
taste for the high life that might have been 
appropriate for the head profitmaking 
newspaper company but which raised eye- 
brows the nonprofit world. “He always 
said you might well first class, it’s 
only little bit more expensive, and hell 
lot more fun,” recalls John Simpson, 
the executive editor the Los Angeles 
Times Syndicate International, who spent 
twenty-eight years Gannett, the final 
ones deputy editor USA Today. 

fact, first class was probably great 
deal more expensive, both the organi- 
zation’s coffers and its reputation. 
1991, critical articles were appearing 
about lush living Freedom Forum, and 
that year the attorney general New 
York state, where the group was then reg- 
istered, started investigation. the 


Allen Neuharth, 
guiding spirit 


time was over, 1994, the foundation 
had been compelled promise halt 
the excessive imprudent expenditures 
that might violate its nonprofit status. 
The list offenses, both officially cata- 
logued and otherwise, included lavish 
trips for the brass first-class air tickets 
and stays the world’s finest hotels, not 
mention the foundation’s purchase, 
part its $15 million office renovation, 
million art collection through 
Florida gallery owned friend 
Neuharth’s. addition, Neuharth was 
made reimburse the Forum $30,000 
for the 2,000 copies his autobiogra- 
phy, Confessions S.O.B., had 
bought small quantities bookstores 
around the country ensure spot 
the New York Times list best-sellers. 
Over the years, Neuharth’s manage- 
ment role has diminished; today, age 
the foundation, with the title “senior 
advisory chairman.” But the men 
brought his successors still accord 
him costly comforts and honors. After 
had retired Freedom Forum’s chair- 
man, the foundation built Neuharth his 
own office the roof its headquarters 
even though Neuharth spends the 
bulk his time Cocoa Beach, Florida, 
where the organization’s Florida office, 
one the few outposts not scheduled for 
shuttering, across the street from his 
oversized log cabin-motif house. 
Freedom Forum has also committed 
millions dollars honoring Neuharth. 
hired Michael Gartner, former NBC 
News president and Freedom Forum fel- 
low, well Freedom Forum First 


ai 
J 
y 
wa 
ail 


Amendment Center trustee, write 
authorized Neuharth biography, only 
cancel the project last year when Gartner 
assembled some unpalatable material, in- 
cluding the story woman who 
claimed she was Neuharth’s long-ago and 
ignored out-of-wedlock daughter. The 
New York Times criticized the decision 
kill the book editorial titled “Free 
Press, Everywhere but Here.” 

Other Neuharth testimonials include 
the Neuharth Media Center his alma 
mater, the University South Dakota 
(Freedom Forum gave about half the $4.5 
million cost the renovations) and the 
Allen Neuharth Award for Excellence 
Journalism (given 2001 Jim 
Lehrer The NewsHour, honorable 
journalist who had just been heavily crit- 
icized for his slow-pitch softballs the 
presidential candidates the debates). 
The Allen Neuharth Free Spirit 
Awards (established the Forum with 
$25 million endowment), hands out 
million annually one more individ- 
uals organizations “that make major 
contributions areas free press free 
speech,” some whom are “spirited” 
though not necessarily journalism, in- 
cluding the first blind person reach the 
summit Mount Everest; Chuck Yeager, 
the test pilot who helped break the sound 
barrier; and the young 
Now, Neuharth’s successor, Overby, the 
former editor the Jackson, Mississippi, 
Clarion-Ledger, has gotten into the act. 
The day after warning the staff expect 
deep cuts, flew his alma mater, the 
University Mississippi, for the naming 
the Overby Media Center funded 
with million from the Freedom 
Forum. 

Self-serving generosity has been 
hallmark the Forum under Neuharth 
and his handpicked successors. More 
than eight years ago, the Chronicle 
Philanthropy reported that Neuharth’s 
then-compensation $131,000 was 
more than ten times what other non- 
chairpersons similar-sized foun- 
dations received, and the overall remu- 
neration rates brass were three 
twenty times those similar opera- 
tions. 1998, the last year for which 
Neuharth, having retired foundation 
chairman, received 
$316,000 salary and benefits, and 
$187,000 expense and other al- 
lowances. Chairman and Overby’s 
salary and benefits, excluding expense 
allowance, were $502,000. Although 
declined provide current figure, 


NR 


said now earn closer $600,000, 
remarkable figure for executive 
nonprofit who does not live near its 
headquarters but hundreds miles 
away, horse country outside Nashville 
which happens the site the 
First Amendment Center Vanderbilt 
University, the Forum’s other satellite of- 
fice that will remain open. 


FINANCIAL PERFORMANCE: 
‘LIKE SORE THUMB’ 


Critics these excesses have been equal- 
troubled the enormous losses the 
investment portfolio. 

Many nonprofit foundations suffered 
during the past two years part the 
general economic downturn, few in- 
curring far greater hits, but Freedom 
Forum’s losses are definitely the 
higher end the damage curve, accord- 
ing John Griswold, senior vice presi- 
dent the Commonfund Institute, 
Connecticut-based organization that 
studies investing educational endow- 
ments and other nonprofits. 

Freedom Forum’s officials had put 
more than percent its investments 
into Standard Poor’s Index Funds, 
strategy which has argued allowed the 
endowment balloon much the 
first place (and inspired executives 
dream grander Newseum). But 
Griswold says that the foundation was 
ill-served putting itself heavily into 
these funds, which have recent years 
strongly reflected the boom-and-bust 
fortunes technology companies, and 
general. “For fund, 
putting all equities was real roll 
the dice, particularly when there were 
many warnings the press,” says Gris- 
wold. “Thoughtful people acting pru- 
dent men would have long since diversi- 
fied. And most people did. these peo- 
ple stand out like sore thumb.” 
comparison, the Miami-based Knight 
Foundation, another offshoot jour- 
nalism dynasty, doubled size during 
the last decade, even without crediting 
$200 million infusion from the estate 
James Knight. Slightly smaller than 
Freedom decade ago, Knight now 
more than two and half times larger. 
There are fundamental differences be- 
tween the two while Knight has re- 
mained grant-making entity, Freedom 
Forum converted itself operating 
one (with greater administrative costs) 


some years back; still, even when these 
factors are taken into account, and even 
when Freedom Forum’s operating ex- 
penses are discounted, the organization 
still lost more than percent its in- 
vestment value while most others were 
down only the low single digits. 

“We were taking some advice from 
experts, advice that was doing very well 
for some years, but that suddenly turned 
says Forum trustee, Paul Simon, 
the former U.S. senator, who now di- 
rector the Public Policy Institute 
Southern Illinois University. “We have 
had professional advice, but turned 
out not any better than asking 
guy walking down the street.” 

According president Prichard, the 
Forum’s investments are managed 
“seven eight” major brokerage hous- 
es, but the ambitious growth strategy, 
largely intended fund the new Newse- 
um, was directed the foundation’s fi- 
nance committee, chaired Malcolm 
Kirschenbaum, lawyer and real-estate 
developer Cocoa Beach, Florida, 
which Neuharth’s hometown. Kirsch- 
enbaum represented Florida Today 
the 1970s, when Overby edited it, and 
has known Neuharth since the 1960s. 

result investment reversals and 
heavy spending (including millions 
dollars Freedom Forum poured into 
joint twenty-four-hour public affairs 
cable venture with public television 
station WETA, only pull the plug when 
became apparent that cable operators 
would not carry it), the foundation has 
been retrenching nearly everything 
but the Newseum for more than year. 

early 2000, the Forum closed its San 
Francisco-based West Coast office, an- 
chor diversity-oriented internship 
program, which has been transferred 
Nashville. Around the same time closed 
its Media Studies Center, which had once 
been the nation’s leading independent 
media think-tank, operating first from 
Columbia University and later from the 
top floor I.M. Pei’s showcase, the for- 
mer IBM building midtown Manhat- 
tan. Among other things, the center relied 
its location the hub the media 
world draw powerful and controversial 
practitioners alike the table for discus- 
sion, and supported one-year fellowships 
that resulted more than 100 books. 
Freedom Forum started phasing the pro- 
gram out several years ago. The New York 
office, which continued satellite 
the First Amendment Center, was shut al- 
together November. 

Recently, the foundation’s decision 
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buy pricey real estate the mall Wash- 
ington, and the fancy plans has for the 
spot, have drawn attention. When com- 
pleted 2005, the new Newseum will 
have, besides the main attraction and the 
foundation’s offices, income-generating 
tenants, including shops, restaurant and 
100 housing units. The museum deal, 
completed late 2000, essentially sealed 
the fate the foreign programs and guar- 
anteed cuts throughout the organization. 
With the foundation committed spend- 
ing the $100 million, and with its invest- 
ments plummeting, there was way out. 
The price includes $75 million for the land 
itself and another $25 million favored 
priority Mayor Anthony Williams, 
fund for low- and middle-income hous- 
ing. This was very large sum for any or- 
ganization and, the opinion some 
Washingtonians, considerably more than 
even such prime location was 
double its value some estimates. Over- 
was eager grab the spot, where 
D.C. office building was located, that 
convinced the district forgo the usually 
time-consuming process putting land 


out for bid, and made unsolicited offer. 


The amount, which constitutes the largest 
real estate deal ever involving city proper- 
ty, caused Freedom Forum staff members 
gasp when they first heard it, according 
account The Washington Times. 
Add that several hundred million 
construction and outfitting costs, and the 
total could top half billion dollars even 
before the museum opens. “We said origi- 
nally thought the whole project would 
cost $250 million,” said Prichard. think 
will probably cost somewhat more than 
that, but don’t know yet. actually 
the process trying figure all that 
out 


‘EVERYONE LOOKS 
WAY TOO GLEEFUL” 


Regardless the final bill, Freedom 
Forum leadership convinced they have 
made the right choice dumping the 
international division favor the 
Newseum. “We made judgment that 
can more programs the Newse- 
that are more effective and reach 
more people than can any other 
says Prichard. This extended the 
philosophical shift that began when the 
first Newseum opened 1997. The 
Freedom Forum, Overby put the 
annual report that year, would aim pri- 
marily not small groups journalists 
but the public. “Essentially, went 
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from wholesaling retailing,” wrote, 
“from preaching the choir preach- 
ing the entire congregation.” 

One can get inkling what they in- 
tend achieve visiting the existing 
space. The Newseum, even cramped 
quarters, triumph sizzle. creative- 
captures the events, figures, and arti- 
facts journalism its finest and dark- 
est hours. features staggering array 
mementos, from copy Emile Zola’s 
the notorious Dreyfus case 
Bob Woodward’s notes from Watergate, 
plus constant screenings short films 
the Pulitzer Prizes, how Hollywood 
portrays the press, the Power the 
Image (narrated Walter Cronkite), and 
the First Amendment. Video games 
offer visitors the chance try their hand 
selecting editorial lineup and mak- 
ing ethical choices; schoolchildren can 
mock set and make video them- 
selves anchoring newscast play 
game show, “News Mania.” One wall fea- 
tures one-hundred-and-twenty-six- 
foot-long panel video monitors that re- 
ceive constant news feeds, believed 
the world’s largest such display. Outside, 
Freedom Park, memorial re- 
porters and photographers killed ac- 
tion, remnants the Berlin Wall and 
real East German watchtower, original 
cobblestones from the Warsaw Ghetto, 
toppled, headless Lenin statue, plus cast- 
ing the door the cell which Mar- 
tin Luther King, Jr. was held Birming- 
ham. Even Ben Bradlee, the crusty former 
Washington Post editor who not known 
have many kind things say about 
Neuharth Gannett’s USA Today, fan 
the Newseum, which has visited 
with his grandchildren. 

Yet the insistence the foundation’s 
leadership that the Newseum represents 
the logical culmination the Forum’s 
mission, catchily formulated 
Neuharth, promote “Free Press, Free 
Speech, Free Spirit,” rings bit hollow. 
The New York Times wrote Neuharth 
editorial earlier this year, “For better 
worse, credited with hastening the 
corporate consolidation the newspa- 
per business and with pushing print jour- 
new look that favors graphics, color, and 
shorter articles.” Indeed, the Newseum 
appears reflect some his propensi- 
for “happy news,” including simulat- 
newsrooms where everyone looks 
way too gleeful. 

Not unreasonably, foundation offi- 


Peter Pritchard, president 


cials expect the new Newseum the Mall 
double annual visitorship one mil- 
lion (the Rosslyn building scheduled 
shut March 2002 money-saving 
device, meaning three years with New- 
seum). But bigger and better Newse- 
really the best way help journalism 
worldwide? The museum’s executive di- 
rector, Joe Urschel, former USA Today 
reporter, notes that percent 
Newseum visitors report that their visit 
left them with significantly enhanced ap- 
preciation the First Amendment 
nice but hardly awe-inspiring statistic. 

one level, the museum im- 
portant force for public understanding 
the news business; the other, seems 
represent effort redefine news 
extension pop culture the central 
film segment each visit emphasizes 
that news everything, it’s now, it’s excit- 
ing, it’s dangerous, it’s glamorous, it’s the 
big and small life (and death), and it’s 
evolving. largely missing at- 
tempt inculcate deeper values, explore 
the most controversial sides the busi- 
ness, and capture the essential, trouble- 
making raffishness the craft. Given its 
genetic origins, one wonders the New- 
seum can ever provide platform for 
practitioners let-the-chips-fall-where- 
they-may investigative and enterprise 
journalism increasingly corporate- 
minded, bottom-line industry run the 
likes Gannett. 

Freedom Forum 
has long had 
alliance 
with work- 
nalists. The 
organiza- 
tion 
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NATIONAL 
PRESS 
FOUNDATION 


CANCER 


Free Four-day Seminar for Journalists 
the Center Washington, D.C. 


March 13, 2002 
Fellowships Available 


Cancer has become the most feared word modern 
America. Over million living Americans have been 
diagnosed with it. And cancer will soon surpass heart 
disease the No. cause death the United 
States. Millions dollars are being spent, and whole 
industries have grown around the disease. It’s 
story sadness and great hope. The National 
Press Foundation offering fellowships, 
including airfare, hotel and most meals, 
competitively selected journalists for this program 
Washington, March 10-13. Speakers will include 
well-known academic, research and scientific 
experts. This must program for health, science 
and lifestyle journalists. 


Topics being considered: 


Basic science and what know about cancer 
The global extent the disease 

The latest discoveries, therapies and treatments 
and the environment 

associations and genetics 

Legal and legislative issues 

The cancer establishment 

The politics cancer 

positive end life 


There application form. You can apply 
mail, e-mail fax. apply, send letter stating 
why you wish attend, letter support from 
your supervisor, brief bio, and clip audio 
VHS tape (if editor send sample work 
you've edited). Applications will not 
returned. Applications must received 
p.m. February Send applications National 
Press Foundation, Cancer, 1211 Connecticut Ave., 
NW, Suite 310, D.C. 20036. E-mail 
npf@nationalpress.org. Fax 202-530-2855. Call 
for information 202-721-9106. Latest details 
always our web site, 


This program, with the assistance the National 
Concer Institute, underwritten grant from 
Pfizer, Inc. 


The National Press Foundation 


hundreds generous fellowships, most 


which ask little return and serve 
comfortable platforms from which 
write books, launch publications, un- 
wind bit from the rigors the daily rou- 
tine. And editors and reporters who enjoy 
the fine food and drink the 
seminars sometimes refer, off the record, 
the “Feed Forum.” 


PUTTING THE NEWSEUM 
“WHERE THE FISH ARE’ 


Chairman Overby insists the foundation 
remains committed both its diversity 
effort, which widely credited with 
making possible for smaller papers 
hire and retain journalists color 
effort reverse dramatic underrepre- 
sentation the field, and its well-re- 
garded Vanderbilt University-based First 
Amendment Center under John Seigen- 
thaler, former editor The Tennessean 
and founding editorial director USA 
Today. But the drive toward Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue and mass audience 
Overby calls “fishing where the fish 
are” the culmination years 
gradual withdrawal from the broader 


journalistic community. 


And would take lot convince 
many observers that the international 
programs, which cost million 2000 
(the last year for which budgets have been 
released), could not somehow have been 
spared. Many the costs attributed 
those programs had little with the 
fairly minimal expenses bringing de- 
veloping-world journalists together 
providing them with roof and some 
tools. Clearly, overspending luxuries 
made fair amount the cost. Offices 
opened around the world were prime 
real estate with fine furnishings and 
sweeping views. classic anecdote de- 
scribed briefly some years back The 
Washingtonian and independently con- 
firmed telling: 1992 the Free- 
dom Forum sponsored conference for 
publishers the newly post-Communist 
Russia. The event, which were invited 
not only Russians but American luminar- 
ies such Katharine Graham and Tom 
Winship, was booked into Scandina- 
vian-run hotel St. Petersburg with 
rooms running approximately $350 
night, where virtually all the food was im- 
ported. When Neuharth arrived like po- 
tentate his private plane, funded 
the Freedom Forum, customs and immi- 
gration officials raced out meet him 
the tarmac. The topper was surely when 


Neuharth summoned Freedom Forum 
vice president his hotel room, shoved 
roll toilet tissue under her nose, and 
demanded, “Do you call 
paper?” after which dispatched his 
plane Helsinki, whence returned 
with softer alternative. 

recent years Neuharth has traveled 
behalf the foundation places such 
Hong Kong, Beijing, Shanghai, and 
Tokyo, often accompanied small pla- 
toon out Rosslyn. the Ritz Carlton 
Shanghai, the foundation paid for the 
presidential suite Neuharth could en- 
tertain local journalists, and 
room for him even though did not stay 
the room overnight. Perhaps all this 
foreign travel behind Neuharth’s 
heightened appreciation for international 
coverage, which grew markedly after 
left Gannett. “He did not evince lot 
interest foreign news when was 
coming up,” says Bradlee. Now, said 
upset about the plan terminate 
the international division, which sources 
say had assured one division executive 
would survive. 

for Overby, the current c.e.o., de- 
clined address the frequent charges that 
“gold-plated” spending habits had much 
with the center’s problems. have 
found that there are three things that 
everybody knows how run,” said. 
“They know how edit newspaper, they 
know how coach football team, and 
they know how run foundation.” 

the end, most visitors will undoubt- 
edly appreciate the new Newseum. Kids 
will surely love, Prichard pointed out, 
the chance sit the very chair 
which the first woman was electrocuted, 
1928 milestone 
tographed the New York Daily News 
photographer who smuggled camera 
strapped his leg into Sing Sing prison. 
Older viewers will surely gaze with awe 
upon pages from the Gutenberg Bible, 
symbolic the printing technology that 
first made possible the widespread distri- 
bution news and other information. 

Yet entertaining and instructive 
those spectacles undeniably will be, they 
have little with the day-to-day 
challenges faced most journalists 
practitioners profession whose rai- 
son d’étre getting the truth, regard- 
less how difficult that might and 
whom might disturb. That was some- 
thing Freedom Forum, excesses the 
helm notwithstanding, once seemed 
dedicated supporting. 


Russ Baker contributing editor 
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Pakistani police 
attack French 
photographer during 


border village 


TESTING: SPECIAL REPORT 


ince September 11, changing world has been testing journalists testing their talents, 
their courage, their fairness, their persistence, their creativity, their reach. 

Covering the war one such test. Afghanistan has proved assignment great 
opportunity and great danger, with eight journalists already killed press. For oth- 
ers, the war has proved frustrating exercise far from the fighting, with access soldiers and infor- 
mation limited never before. 

News has reemerged, and readers and viewers want more. the home front, editors and reporters 
have struggled find valuable and creative ways covering the war terrorism and its effects. And 
international news back people want understand this world and many journalists are ask- 
ing this long-term revival. 

This special report, Afghanistan and Beyond, looks seminal moment for journalism the 
front Afghanistan, Washington, around the nation, and around the world, about covering 


another battleground. The report begins the next page. 
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ACCESS 


Pentagon’s War Reporting Rules Are Toughest Ever 


NEIL HICKEY 


ournalists have been denied access 
American troops the field 
Afghanistan greater degree 
than any previous war 
ing U.S. military forces. Bush ad- 
ministration policy has kept reporters 
from combat units fashion unimag- 
ined Vietnam, and one that’s more re- 
strictive even than the burdensome con- 
straints media the Persian Gulf. 
And the Pentagon Washington, 
where massive quantities battle reports 
arrived hourly, Defense Department 
spokespersons spoonfed correspondents 
calibrated daily ration news about 
the military operations that has left those 
journalists frustrated and mutinous. 
Those conclusions arise 
views with more than score foreign 
editors, Pentagon correspondents, Wash- 
ington bureau chiefs, top news executives, 
media critics, and others conducted from 
early October through mid-December. 
Their grievances have two strands. First, 
journalists the Afghanistan theater did 
not have reasonable access land and sea 
bases from which air attacks were 
launched Taliban positions. Thus: 
press presence long-range bombing 


runs, and little opportunity in- 


terview pilots upon their return from 
their missions. Correspondents have had 
expectation accompanying com- 
mando units into Afghanistan ac- 
ceptable restraint, since journalists are 
not parachute- combat-trained. But 
neither have they been permitted in- 
terview those Special Operations forces 
after the fact confirm, independently, 
the success failure missions and the 
extent casualties. The aircraft carrier 
Kitty Hawk the launch base for many 
those commando raids was off lim- 
its. Journalists had independent con- 
tact with such units the 10th Mountain 
Division while was poised Uzbek- 
istan awaiting action, nor with the Ma- 


rine Expeditionary Units just before they 
entered Afghanistan from ships the 
Arabian Sea late November, nor with 
other American forces Pakistan, Tajik- 
istan, and Oman. Also out bounds 
the press: the island Diego Garcia 
the Indian Ocean, from which long-range 
bombing missions originated. the 
whole region, there has been central, 
allied-operated information facility 
comparable the Joint Information Bu- 
reau (JIB) Saudi Arabia during the gulf 
war which journalists could appeal 
for facts, guidance, and confirmation. 
wasn't until November that, for the 
first time during the war, the Pentagon 
organized press pool accompany, 
under restrictions, more than 1,000 
marines landing southern Afghanistan 
near Kandahar; mid-December as- 
signed public affairs officers aid the 
press other sites. 


“Imagine said Sandy Johnson, 
the Associated Press bureau chief 
Washington, speaking November. 
“There war being fought Ameri- 
cans and not there chronicle it. 
have access the Northern Alliance, 
have access the Taliban, have 
practically zero access American 
forces the Journalists, she 
sure, got shorter shrift Afghanistan 
than they ever did the Persian Gulf. 


CONTROLLING THE FLOW 


The second strand press grievance 
centers the Pentagon, where informa- 
tion funneled journalists briefin- 
Secretary Defense Donald 
Rumsfeld and pair upper-echelon 
military officers: the chairman the 
Joint Chiefs, General Richard Myers, 
and Rear Admiral John Stufflebeem. 
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General Tommy Franks, commander 
U.S. forces, has been relatively in- 
visible, sharp contrast General 
Norman Schwarzkopf, who became 
television star and folk hero for his 
detailed press briefings Riyadh, 
Saudi Arabia, during the gulf war. Vic- 
toria Clarke, the Defense Department 
chief spokesperson, gets mostly good 
marks from Pentagon reporters for 
accessibility and for her efforts find 
answers their questions. But 
the correspondents point out the 
stingy flow information derives 
from policy makers higher than she 
the administration. Clarke the only 
Pentagon spokesperson memory 
who has had serious experience 
working journalist. Says Clark Hoyt, 
Washington editor for the thirty-two 
Knight Ridder newspapers: think 
she’s trying hard professional 
job. She sometimes feels not 
grateful enough for the bit access 
we've gotten, but don’t think you can 


expect gratitude for feeling shut out 


the press feels right now.” 

the aftermath September 11, the 
Pentagon briefly increased its press con- 
ferences from two week five, then 
early October told reporters was re- 
turning its “normal” twice-weekly 


schedule. The press corps protested vig- 
orously, demanding know what was 


normal about bombing Afghanistan. 
The Pentagon relented. (“Let’s hear for 
the essential daily Rumsfeld 
jibed, “however hollow and empty 
might be.”) 

The Pentagon press is, fact, pleased 
have regular session with Rumsfeld, 
who although masterly parry- 
ing unwelcome questions least 
gives reporters steady access cabinet 
official. Rumsfeld the Pentagon’s most 


expert briefer, says Charles Lewis, Wash- 
ington bureau chief for the Hearst news- 


papers, “not necessarily terms im- 
parting information, but giving 
chance see the song and dance pub- 
lic. That’s valuable.” one recent brief- 
ing, reporter asked Rumsfeld 
would describe how Taliban leaders were 
being flushed from their hideouts. 
certainly can, and I’m not inclined to,” 
Rumsfeld answered. 

unstated reason for the Pentagon’s 
determination control the flow 
news from the front concern that 
images and descriptions civilian 
bomb casualties people already the 
victims famine, poverty, drought, op- 
pression, and brutality would erode 
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public support the U.S. and elsewhere 
the world. 

October 19, Washington Post ar- 
ticle Pentagon correspondents Tom 
Ricks and Vernon Loeb reported that U.S. 
Special Forces already were operating 
Afghanistan, and that the ground phase 
the war was thus under way. The next 
day, Pentagon briefer conducted 


show-and-tell with video images shot 


the military’s own combat film teams 
Army paratroopers boarding 
plane undisclosed location; and 
night-vision footage commandos 
parachuting into Afghanistan. Days later, 
Rumsfeld began briefing with dour 
warning triggered, appeared, the 
Post article that any officials the 
Pentagon who leaked tactical military in- 
formation about ongoing operations 
were breaking the law. His admonition 
clearly was intended tighten his office’s 
chokehold how the war reported, 
and discourage any backchannel con- 
tact with officials the know. 


ABUSING GROUND RULES 


That same week, article headlined 


“Military Putting Heavier Limits 
Reporters’ Access,” The New York Times 
wrote that the media were being frozen 
out military operations far more than 
any recent conflict NATO’s war 
against Yugoslavia, the American inva- 
sion Haiti, the U.S. intervention 

Restrictions imposed the press 
Grenada 1983 soured many journalists 
the military, leading the creation 


press for the Panama incursion 
1989, and the more onerous pool- 
ing the Persian Gulf. After those ex- 
periences, the Pentagon and Washing- 
ton bureau chiefs and print 
news organizations put their heads to- 
gether and thrashed out set prin- 
ciples for wartime news coverage that 
were promulgated 1992. 

Afghanistan, the guidelines are very 

much the back burner, victim 

the unique aspects military, logisti- 
cal, geographical the war. 

The most egregious single offense 
against the press’s capacity report 
the war happened near Kandahar 
December When stray B-52 bomb 
killed three soldiers and wounded 
nineteen others, commanders the 
field confined the press pool reporters 
and photographers warehouse, 
thus preventing them from approach- 
ing the victims, the rescuers, and the 
medics. declared the 

AP’s Johnson. gross abuse the 
ground rules for the press pool,” said Jill 
Abramson, Washington bureau chief 
The New York Times. 
spokesman acknowledged that “in the 
heat battle,” the Marine commanders 
the ground had erred restraining 
journalists from covering major story 
Americans killed and wounded 
friendly fire. 

That incident finally brought the 
promise thaw the Pentagon-ver- 
sus-press cold war. “We owe you apol- 
Victoria Clarke wrote letter 
Washington bureau chiefs. “The last sev- 
eral days have revealed severe shortcom- 
ings our preparedness support news 
organizations their efforts cover U.S. 
military operations Afghanistan.” The 
Pentagon was establishing several public 
information facilities inside Afghanistan, 
she said, that would help provide “maxi- 
mum media coverage with minimal delay 
and hassle.” Whether those mea culpas 
and good intentions would translate into 
significant improvements remained 
seen. But December 20, three photo- 
journalists working for U.S. news outlets 
near Tora Bora were detained Afghan 
forces, apparently the request U.S. 
forces. Their images American troops 
were seized, although the presence U.S. 
troops the area had been openly dis- 
cussed the Pentagon, according The 
New York Times. 

The mood among Defense Depart- 
ment correspondents, according Na- 
tional Public Radio’s man the Penta- 
gon, Tom Gjeiten, “unquestionably 
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Q&A 
Victoria 
Clarke 


Victoria Clarke, assistant secretary de- 
fense for public affairs, the 
chief spokesperson. She spoke with Neil 
Hickey December 12. Excerpts from 
that conversation follow. 


you know, there’s been great deal 
dissatisfaction among the press 
about restrictions their access 
military forces Afghanistan. 

said from the very beginning, and it’s 
been borne out, that this very uncon- 
ventional war. are against people 
who don't have armies and navies and air 
forces. encouraged journalists dis- 
abuse themselves any notions that this 
would like any previous conflicts 
the Persian Gulf, for example, where you 
saw thousands troops coursing across 
the desert. Also: given the fact that there 
was going special, unique, and im- 
portant role for Special Forces, there 
would some things that nobody could 
should ever see. 


bureau chiefs after correspondents 
were physically restrained from ap- 
proaching the friendly-fire casualties 
near Kandahar you apologized for 
“severe shortcomings” handling the 
press the region, and said 
sending Afghanistan more experi- 
enced public affairs officers who could 
better handle the challenges. Have you 
done it? 


It's done. There are public affairs officials 
right now Bagram Airfield, Mazar-i- 
Sharif, and with the marines Rhino 
[near Kandahar], the forward operating 
base. Rhino, given its location and the 
circumstances, pool arrangement still 
appropriate. But the other two, re- 
porters can unilateral coverage. The 
primary desire use pools seldom 
possible, move unilateral cover- 
age quickly possible. 


You’ve acknowledged that “mistakes 
were made” meeting the 
needs. What mistakes have you person- 
ally made? 

think have communicated clearly 
enough down the line people the 
ground Afghanistan and elsewhere 
what our intent and what our expecta- 
tions are terms handling the media. 


One the guidelines agreed the 
Pentagon and the press 1992 after 
the gulf war that “open and indepen- 
dent reporting will the principal 
means coverage U.S. military op- 
erations.” Media people that 
for practically the whole Afghan war, 
there was open and independent re- 
porting. Your response? 

Two things. First: Until recently, all had 
the ground were Special Forces 
small numbers. Their visibility would not 
only have done harm their operational 
intent, probably would have put their 
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continued from 


one great dissatisfaction.” objects 
the way Rumsfeld and his staff have 
“put lid” reporters’ customary easy 
access the generals and admirals who 
populate the building. “There’s been 
kind chilling atmosphere here,” 
says. “Senior military officers have got 
the idea they’re not supposed talk 
reporters.” One recent day, while walk- 


co 


ing the Pentagon corridors, encoun- 


tered general been source for 
him the past. they strolled, chat- 
ting, the general glanced over his shoul- 
der and said: just hope nobody sees 
talking you.” Says Gjelten: “That’s 
the atmosphere now.” CNN’s man the 
Pentagon, Jamie The New- 
sHour with Jim Lehrer, said that Rums- 
feld “issued edict essentially telling 
everybody not talk about anything. 
even the flow routine information has 
been shut down.” ABC’s Washington bu- 


lives risk. Second: now have greater 
numbers conventional troops the 
ground. The media went with the first 
wave marines. There were literally just 
handful seats [available] that first 
wave going into Afghanistan. One bureau 
chief was quite upset, and said that was 
unacceptable, and that should have 
been all nothing. should have let 
everybody in. said, Well okay, your 
choice. you had demanded that any- 
body who wanted could go, then 
nobody could have gone. And there 
would have been coverage the 
marines going into Afghanistan. 


Media people the scene also have 
complained about lack access pi- 
lots before and after their missions. 
There have been extensive interviews 
done with pilots. Literally several dozen 
correspondents have been the 
AWACs the combat air patrols. Just 
today, been doing interviews with 
people who were the search and res- 
cue operation the B-1 bomber [that 
crashed take-off near Diego Garcia]. 
Two three days ago, conducted in- 
terviews with the Special Forces who 
were injured result the friendly 
fire. have offered and conducted 
interviews with people who were with 
the 10th Mountain Division region 
that don't disclose because host- 
country sensitivities. just think 
valid. 


reau chief, Robin Sproul, concurs that 
the Pentagon “very much controlling 
access” military experts lower the 
chain command who traditionally 
have been fruitful sources. But, she has- 
tens append, regards the topmost 
echelon: “This has been the most acces- 
sible Pentagon I’ve ever experienced, 
and I’ve been bureau chief Washing- 
ton for almost twenty years.” 

The Pentagon has invoked so-called 
“host country sensitivity” the reason 
for denying journalists access U.S. 
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Will reporters ever allowed the 
Kitty Hawk, the aircraft carrier, where 
many commando operations have 
originated? 

depends what kinds activities 
are being conducted off the Kitty 
Hawk. The nature activities that were 
emanating from the Kitty Hawk were 
not ones that were suitable for any cov- 
erage. 


What are your feelings about the gen- 
eral quality and quantity the re- 
porting from Afghanistan? 

you actually look the sheer vol- 
ume coverage the war since Oc- 
tober which was the first day the 
air strike Afghanistan, have been 
told and take word for 
this that was extraordinary, and 
beyond what has been done the 
same amount time any previous 
conflict. those elements the war 
that could covered were getting ex- 
tensive coverage. The piece 
which there was very little access 
and that will probably true going 
forward the covert activities, 
which perfectly reasonable. 
brought back combat camera footage 
the actual October raid, which 
correspondents this hallway told 
was unheard of, had never been done 
before, and which was extraordinary 
insight into some the more uncon- 
ventional aspects the war. 


Has edict gone out senior 
tary officials the Pentagon that they 
talk the press, outside 
certain tightly approved channels? 
Just the opposite. have encouraged, 
and think have produced, greater fa- 
cilitation communications and inter- 
views and coordination with all sorts 
people the building. I've been told 
are the only defense agency the world 
which the media are actually housed. 
There are thirty forty them who 
come work here every day. They roam 
freely throughout the building any 
one the 23,000 people they want 
see and talk and interview. [Still], prior 
Secretary Rumsfeld being here, there 
was extraordinary amount and level 
leaking, and extensive backgrounding 
information that probably was not ap- 
propriate shared. think there 
was bit culture shock. 


one point, you wanted cut back 
the briefings from five week two. 
was the bureau chiefs who insisted 
insisted that daily briefings. 
said, you know, folks, this very uncon- 
ventional war, there will very erratic, 
sporadic levels activity. Sometimes 
we'll able talk about things, some- 
times won't. isn't more impor- 
tant, from news judgment point view, 
brief regular basis not just 
brief for the sake briefing. They said, 
“No, no, no. Brief every single day, not 
more.” And now, not only brief 
five days week from the briefing room, 
also what call a.m. “gaggle” here 
office. Any media that are interested 
can get the early morning take infor- 
mation have the night before. 


Any generalizations about the quality 
the press corps, both the Penta- 
gon and Afghanistan? 


Ninety-nine percent the correspon- 
dents who cover this building reg- 
ular basis are phenomenal. They are 
more responsible and more sensitive 
operational security and the safety 
the men and women uniform than 
just about anybody you can find. But 
when you start get distant from that 
bureau chiefs, corporate heads 
they don't have much knowledge 
about this. meeting, bureau chief 
actually said, front all the col- 
leagues there: “Well, not going 
let along [on commando raids], 
then what you need do. You 
covert activity, and tell when 
going start and when going 
end. And then can report after 
the fact.” 


What did you say that? 
didn't say anything. 


other words, that was idiotic re- 
quest. 

care characterize it. There 
was stunned silence the room. just 
use this illustrate point. 


final thought? 

seminar with journalists recently, 
said: “If you loved everything [at the 
Pentagon] were doing, probably 
doing good job. loved everything 
you were doing, you probably 
doing very good job.” should accept 
the fact that some healthy tension 
good thing. Providing for the common de- 
fense the Preamble the Constitu- 
tion, and the rights the press are the 
First Amendment. Those two things are 
important that probably valuable that 
there this healthy tension. were all 
happy, probably would living the 
Soviet Union. 


troops Uzbekistan, Pakistan, and 
Tajikstan, for example countries 
which may have political, diplomatic, 
and cultural reasons for playing down 
their cooperation with western forces. 
AP’s Johnson scoffs: “The most isolated 
and closed society the world Saudi 
Arabia, and during the gulf war our 
politicians persuaded that country 
allow literally hundreds American 
and other western journalists report 
from there. That has not happened 
this theater.” 
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Media executives really sure 
responsible for keeping the press 
arm’s length from U.S. forces Islamic 
countries. CNN’s top executive for news, 
Eason Jordan, says that Uzbekistan, 
U.S. officials blame the Uzbekis. 
“You the says Jordan, 
“and they say, ‘Gee, all for it, but the 
blocking Whom does be- 
lieve? know. doesn’t matter. 
There’s nothing can change it.” 

mid-September, President Bush 
declared that his administration “will 


not talk about any plans may may 
not have. will not jeopardize any 
way, shape, form, anybody who wears 
the uniform the United States.” But 
journalists covering the Afghanistan 
story, both the front and Washing- 
ton, are unanimous that any reporting 
that might endanger U.S. troops during 
ongoing operation ought not pub- 
lished aired. They fully understand 
that commando activity, its nature, 
must clandestine. But few Pentagon 
reporters talked felt that legitimate 


val 


ACCESS DENIED: Two differing agendas 


concerns about operational security 
were being used excuse for not 
being more forthcoming, and for keep- 
ing journalists and the troops apart. 

one level, it’s foolishly counterpro- 
ductive keep the press from the troops 
wartime, says George Wilson, the de- 
fense columnist for National Journal, and 
for twenty-three years the military affairs 
correspondent for The Washington Post. 
Whenever military unit hospitable 
reporter, Wilson says, “you create an- 
other Ernie Pyle because reporters always 
fall love with the troops when they see 
how hard they work.” Young officers 
the field love have their soldiers get 
some ink for their exploits. 

some zones, even access were 
permitted, the result wouldn’t worth 
the effort. Diego Garcia, where B-52 
missions originate, 2,500 miles from 
Afghanistan. “It’s hell trip just 
shoot tape landings 
says John Stack, Fox News Channel’s 
vice-president newsgathering, “be- 
cause that’s all you’re going get.” 

Leonard Downie, executive editor 
The Washington Post, has pointed out 
Victoria Clarke that any bad news from 
the front that isn’t reported timely 
fashion can create unnecessary suspi- 
cions cover-up. Grenada 1983, 
for example, reports massacre 
American troops gained currency the 
period before reporters were allowed 
the island. The story was false, but, 
Downie remembers, “it has haunted the 
reputation the U.S. military ever since.” 
Clarke insisted Downie that the Penta- 
gon takes pains convey bad news 
quickly possible. 

That may not have been the case the 
Pentagon briefers’ handling October 
raid more than hundred Army 
Rangers who parachuted into Taliban 
stronghold sixty miles southwest Kan- 
dahar southern Afghanistan. second 
Special Operations unit assaulted hous- 
ing complex thought used Mullah 
Mohammed Omar, the Taliban leader. 
General Myers told Pentagon reporters 
that the attack went off “without signifi- 
cant interference” from the enemy, and 
that the mission, “over all,” was successful. 

But controversial November 
article The New Yorker, Seymour 
Hersh wrote that, after leaving the com- 
plex, the Americans came under fierce 
counterattack and retreated hastily 


under heavy fire, and that twelve U.S. 
soldiers were wounded, three them 
seriously. The mission was “total goat 
fuck” military idiom for operation 
gone terribly wrong according 
Hersh’s sources. Pentagon officials de- 
nied the letter and spirit Hersh’s ac- 
count, without offering alternative 
scenario, except say that some soldiers 
suffered cuts and bruises but that one 
was hit enemy fire. 

Meanwhile, the columnist Robert 
Novak was reporting details the same 
mission, which partly mirrored Hersh’s; 
was retired General Wesley Clark, the 
former NATO commander, inter- 
view the Petersburg Times. British 
newspapers, including the Guardian, 
published reports similar Hersh’s. 

Asked stands his New Yorker 
story, Hersh answers, guess it’s down 
question what serious injury is.” Be- 
fore publication, turned over David 
Remnick, the magazine’s editor, the 
names his sources. accepts that the 
military never discusses casualties so- 
called “black,” secret, operations. Thus, 
the absence eyewitness accounts, 
what really happened that October 
mission will remain, for now least, 
matter for dispute between journalists 
and the Pentagon braintrust. 

news from the Pentagon has been 
carefully orchestrated, news the actual 
shooting war between Northern Alliance 
and Taliban forces has been gathered 
without let hindrance any journal- 
ists willing risk the terrible dangers. 
Vietnam the model for that brand 
free-wheeling, unfettered newsgathering; 
correspondents roamed the country 
will, took their chances battle, and in- 
terviewed whomever they chose. 

own experience wartime press- 
military relations extends Vietnam 
the 1960s and Saudi Arabia and 
Kuwait 1991. correspondent 
Saigon could taxi out Ton Son Nhut 
airport, hop aboard helicopter cargo 
plane heading for Pleiku Danang 
Hue, wherever the action was that 
day, then accompany the troops 
search-and-destroy missions into the 
deepest rain forest, all the while inter- 
viewing commanders and foot soldiers 
who, routinely, were happy have press 
notice. That all ended the Persian 
Gulf, where the military virtually closed 
down journalistic enterprise favor 


guided tours the front public af- 
fairs officers who led pools obedient, 
unhappy journalists brief visits 
fighting units, and then reviewed their 
dispatches for possible mischief. 

late September the current con- 


flict, well before the October start 


bombing, journalists were crowding 
Tajikistan hoping buy $300 heli- 
copter ride into the rebel-held sectors 
northern Afghanistan. Some went 
donkey, others truck convoys navigat- 
ing treacherous mountain terrain. Sev- 
eral sneaked into 
garbed from head toe like women 
traditional burkhas. 
moved horseback, took hair-rais- 
ing car journeys over bad roads,” says 
Anthony Williams, Reuters news editor 
London. rented car can cost 
$3,000,” according Mark Miller, chief 
correspondents for Newsweek. 

The local food brought bouts sal- 
monella, dysentery, fever, giardiasis. Free- 
lance bandits preyed journalists, 
knowing they carried large amounts 
American dollars (credit cards are useless 
there) and expensive electronic equip- 
ment. Says CNN’s Jordan: “The biggest 
challenge face just keeping our peo- 
ple alive.” Photographer Tyler Hicks cap- 
tured, close-up, some the most brutal 
images the war for The New York Times: 
Northern Alliance troops hauling 
wounded Taliban soldier from ditch, 
shooting him the chest, then beating 
him with grenade launcher and leaving 
him half-naked the road die. mid- 
December, more journalists than U.S. 
troops had been killed hostile fire. 


“TELL THEM WHO WON” 


matter the hazards that journalists 
have suffered get the Afghanistan 
story and the superb reporting that 
has marked much their work the 
public blames the press and supports the 
military contretemps between the 
showed percent approval rating 
for Secretary Rumsfeld’s handling the 
war terrorism (89 percent for Presi- 
dent Bush) and dismal percent for 
the news media. The reasons, according 
Gallup: journalists’ role the bearers 
bad news puts them odds with ad- 
ministration officials, who this mo- 
ment are seen doing commendable 
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job. November Pew Research Center 
poll showed the public solidly behind 
the military: half the respondents say 
the military should exert more control 
over news about the war; only per- 
cent think the media should decide how 
report it. More than half (53 percent) 
favor censorship war news when the 
national interest involved. 

Fully percent believe the Pentagon 
disclosing much can about op- 
erations Afghanistan. 

That jibes with experience the 
Los Angeles Times, which receives tor- 
rent abuse” according foreign ed- 
itor Simon Li— whenever publishes de- 
tailed reports troop activity the bat- 
tle zone. “As the Taliban had read the 
Los Angeles Times know where the ac- 
tion is.” Even before the bombing began, 
USA Today was condemned, widely 
circulated chain letter, for page-one 
scoop which revealed that American 
soldiers already were operating inside 
Afghanistan. The chain letter called for 
boycott the newspaper. 

wartime, the press and the military 
are rarely cozy, familial terms, which 
happened since World War II. Even 
that conflict, government censor 
1943 had cranky answer the question: 
How much should the American public, 
through the press, told about the 
tell them nothing till it’s over,” said, 
“and then tell them who won.” 

The two cultures are essentially irrec- 
oncilable, each with its valid agenda. 
The press expects candor and coopera- 
tion from the government the public 
may informed about war conduct- 
its name; expects officials not 
impede independent, enterprising news 
coverage except where operational 
national security unambiguously might 
compromised. From the media, gov- 
ernments want fair, consistent, non-ex- 
ploitive treatment that appreciates the 
complexity prosecuting modern 
war. Ideally, the good-faith tension be- 
tween those two sets aspirations 
serves the public best. 

Rumsfeld told reporters recently that 
understands “the need provide the 
press and through you, the American 
people” the fullest possible menu 
information. Defending the American 
way what the war Afghanistan all 
about, said, “and that certainly in- 
cludes freedom the press.” 

depends what the meaning 
the word “freedom” is. 


Neil Hickey editor large. 
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Larry Flynt’s 


sued the government over 
press access the gulf war, and 
they've done this time around, too. 
Last time was The Nation, the liberal 
ber publications and highbrow writers 
such E.L. Doctorow and William Sty- 
ron charging that the military unfairly 
and unconstitutionally barred reporters 
from the battlefields. the time the 
judge could rule, however, the war was 
over and the case was moct. 

Now, decade later, another conflict 
has exploded and another magazine has 
dragged the government into court. This 
time the porn publisher Larry Flynt who 
filed suit against Donald Rumsfeld and the 
the right Hustler correspondents ac- 
company American troops Afghanistan. 

Flynt stranger seemingly insur- 
mountable legal battles, however. has 
weathered obscenity trials and other 
challenges government censorship. 
filed suit against the government 1983 
for prohibiting reporters from covering 
the initial stages the United States-led 
invasion Grenada. Flynt lost that suit, 
case that unfortunately foreshadowed 
media coverage this new war. assis- 
tant editor Joshua Lipton interviewed him. 


Journalists 
d juring 


Why are you suing the government and what 
you hope accomplish? 
First all, long tradition exists this 
country, dating the Civil War, journal- 
ists being allowed accompany troops 
the battlefield. That continued through 
World War the Second World War, Korea, 
and Vietnam. Think how many lives possi- 
bly were saved the reporting 
the war Vietnam. But after Vietnam, 
presidents and high-ranking officials began 
treating the press adversaries. Reagan in- 
vaded President Bush senior in- 
vaded Panama and then ran the gulf war. 
each case there were severe restrictions 
the press. Afghanistan the straw that 
broke the back. The American peo- 
ple have right know how the military 
conducting the war. The press has oblig- 
ation report it. important First 
Amendment issue. This lawsuit should have 
been filed the mainstream press, not 
me. But think too worried about 
who going get the next interview with 
George and Laura Bush. 


War 


But there are many 
reporters the ground 
Afghanistan. 
Yes, but hardly any 
them are permitted 
with American troops. The Pentago 
can't use the argument that eight journal- 
ists have already died, too danger- 
ous. Roosevelt could have made that argu- 
ment World War but journalists wer 
allowed cover the war, and was dan- 
gerous. reporters want their lives, 
put themselves way, their 
business, not Donald Rumsfe think the 
reason the Defense Department 
want reporters with our troops that 
they screw up, they want cover up. 
They can't cover the press there 


doesn't 


Where the Constitution does say that the 
military must assist reporters? 

does not say that. But free speech in- 
herent our First Amendment, and the 
exercise this free speech 
The military owes its cooperation. 
not giving its cooperation, then inter- 
fering with the exercise free speech. 


How can expect the military act effec- 
tively under intense media scrutiny? 

make important concession the 
suit. All reporting would submitted 
ground commander for possible censor- 
ship, regards issues national security 
and the welfare the troops. 
argument have extremely diffi- 
cult time dealing with. We're not saying 
that want carte blanche. Suppose 
cameraman shoots fifteen minutes film 
but only one minute that film ap- 
proved the field commander for re- 
lease. least then you have fourteen 
minutes preserved for posterity. 
And what this issue about. 


Are you disappointed that mainstream media 
are not parties your suit? 

When took case the Supreme Court 
involving the Reverend Jerry Falwell 1988 
not single member the mainstream 
media would join that case. But still 
reaping the benefits because now 
parody protected speech. Jay Leno and 
David Letterman and Saturday Night Live 
have monologues and skits that are much 
more the biting edge than they were be- 
fore. because won that suit. 
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STEPHEN FRANKLIN 
PHOTOS PETE SOUZA 


sighed boarded the Tajik Air 
flight from Moscow Dushanbe, 
Tajikistan, stepping over worn 
oriental rug used doormat for 
passengers. Whitewashed time, 

the old Russian-made plane worried me. 
Then, began its takeoff, didn’t 
seem climbing very much. told 
myself that this was because all the 
giant-sized bundles the Tajik passengers 
had piled board Moscow. 
tively, closed eyes. Sure enough, 
there was ear-shattering roar inches 
from head. assumed that would 
soon feel what was hearing. But did- 
Slowly opened eyes and saw 
that, just above me, large hunk the 
plane’s inner metal shell had fallen 


Stories Hope 


down, that could hear the engines’ 
wild roar and the wind rushing by. Only 
thin metal skin with ancient-looking 
wires running along separated 
from the sky. 
What else, wondered, lies ahead? 

get out Dushanbe fast 
enough. time there was spent waiting 
Tajikistan government public infor- 
mation office, and the embassy the 
Islamic Republic Afghanistan exile, 
the government kicked out Kabul five 
years earlier the Taliban. spent money 
left and right forms and visas. Al- 
though they were asking for the world’s 
support for their fight against the Taliban, 
the rebel Afghans were not handing out 
visas freely everyone. They rejected 
Israeli reporter outright, saying Israelis 
welcome their Afghanistan. Later, 


_and Desperation 


Franklin interviews Uzbek 
gommander, center, and some his men. 


inside Afghanistan, they were less than 
helpful towards Syrian-born correspon- 
dent from Middle East Broadcasting 
(MBC), one the major Arab television 
satellite stations. Their hatred Osama 
bin Laden and his Arab allies was deep, 
they seemed want little with 
Arabs. And after all, Arabs posing jour- 
nalists two days before the attacks the 
U.S. had assassinated Ahmed Shah Mas- 
soud, the Northern Alliance’s charismatic 
defense minister. The man from MBC was 
the only Arab journalist came across. 
The only way get Afghanistan 
from Dushanbe was via convoy led 
Tajik officials, along with Pete Souza, 
Chicago Tribune photographer, joined 
caravan mostly Soviet-made jalopies. 
After several hours, passed strikingly 
beautiful mountains and enormous cot- 
ton fields that filled whole valleys. The 
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road vanished, replaced dusty plain. 
reached the Afghanistan border 
nightfall, and Russian border guards flat 
out refused let anyone pass. They ran 
the border, not the Tajiks, who insisted 
they had all the proper paperwork 
needed for the departing journalists. But 
since the Russian commandos were the 
masters the border, invited guard 
the Tajiks because their fears the 
Taliban and other militant Islamic groups, 
the Russians reserved the right decide 
whether open not. They eventual- 


the Tajik officials. They also set their 
own scale exit fees for the foreign jour- 
nalists. Two Swiss journalists front 
pleaded poverty, but got pinched for $100 


each. Rumor had that bunch Japan- 

ese journalists had handed over bundles 

cash. mumbled something limited 
Russian and, astoundingly, went free. 

crossed narrow stretch the 
Amu River pitch darkness aboard 
rickety metal barge. Turn off your flash- 
lights, shouted Afghan soldier with the 
Northern Alliance. Taliban snipers the 
mountaintop can see us, said. (This 
was back when the Taliban had squeezed 
the alliance into relatively small corner 
the country, not vice versa.) the 
other shore, piled into waiting jeeps 
and headed for Khodja Bahaudin, 
dusty, miserably poor town that had only 
come life when the Northern Alliance 
and its warlord members, fleeing from 
advancing Taliban troops, had stationed 
some their fighters there several years 
ago. The jeeps heaved and tossed the 
darkness. There were roads, and there 
were ruts and deep holes left from the 
fighting with the Russians and from the 
rains that turn some parts Afghanistan 
the winter into sea mud. 

There were about thirty bouncing 
around. the press hotel?” shout- 
army camouflage outfit. described 
himself military expert and rattled off 
the battles had seen the former Yu- 
goslavia and elsewhere. But the North- 
ern Alliance compound, where most jour- 
nalists were staying, there was only the 
ground sleep on. All the Iranian Red 
Crescent tents were taken. slept 
briefly, awakened the morning call is- 
sued the chickens, donkeys, and dogs. 
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did, but hours later, after many pleas 


Pete and were hurry. wanted 
file story soon. And so, found trans- 
lator and driver, each demanding the 
$100-a-day rate set the Northern Al- 
liance, and rushed off search refugees. 
was supposed explain the mindset 
the Taliban and their rivals, feed into 
daily coverage coming out the Pentagon 
and Pakistan and capture the look and 
feel life such tortured place. Not 
light load. But Afghans did not shy from 
telling their stories. Nor was their misery 
hidden. time, discovered group 
wandering the blazing sun. They had 
been fleeing the Taliban for days foot. 
was stunning picture, the women, covered 
from head toe brightly colored 
burkhas, plodding along the sun-baked 
earth. The middle-aged father who trailed 
behind his wife and daughters was con- 
vinced that they would die hunger soon. 
Just beyond them found newly created 


land mine victim rests hospital. 


refugee camp. Most the people were sick 
and starving. One man held all had 
feed his family, piece bread stale 
seemed petrified. Our work had begun. 


riving along one day, came 

across mass people lined 

for weekly food distribu- 

tion from one the few for- 

eign relief agencies hand. 
What was compelling about the scene 
was the young girls who raced forward 
every time bag was hefted off the truck. 
They would rush scoop into their 
aprons the few kernels wheat that had 
tumbled into the dust. 

Most stories seemed come that way: 
they simply tumbled into our laps. Many 
times Pete saw photo essay his head, 
and that’s what led the story. There 
was army commander who com- 
plained that many his soldiers were illit- 
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erate youngsters who could not read 
map. Thus, story about boy soldiers. 
would like write letter. would like 
read one them told me.) And 
there was the new whitewashed school- 
house the refugee camp set for- 
eign relief agency, where the children were 
starved for education that they swal- 
lowed their learning. Thus, story 
about teaching young girls read. And 
there was the doctor the four-room 
mud hut called hospital, who lamented 
the fact that most land-mine victims 
would never receive new arms and legs be- 
cause rehabilitation facilities were 
sparse. Thus, story land mines, one 
the nations most afflicted land 
mines. Without pictures, the stories would 
have never really captured the moment. 

And some stories simply fell us, 
the night that peanut butter and jelly 
dropped from the starry-eyed sky. 

first, half asleep the middle the 


night, thought that the Taliban were at- 
tacking with mud bombs because that was 
the sound the little plastic packages hit- 
ting the house made mud and straw 
where had found room. was too 
tired get out sleeping bag, lis- 
tened the pounding the roof and 
walls, hoping the Taliban would just 
away. But when heard the carnival-like 
cheering out the streets, wandered out 
and discovered hundreds people, clutch- 
ing flashlights gasoline lamps, scooping 
the small food packages dropped the 
Americans. The next day children kept 
rushing me, saying “teshekur,” 
“thank you” Dari, derivative Farsi, 
the language spoken Tajiks. But there 
was joy among the refugees who lived 
far from the U.S. food drop and therefore 
did not get any food. They begged that 
day let the Americans know where they 
were. They were sure the Americans 
would come back. They also wanted the 


7 
Girls learn math refugee camp. 


Americans know that they were cold 
and needed tents for the winter. 


eyond what could see and 
porting bubble. editors 

back Chicago realized this, 

and thankfully accepted the 
fact that could not provide them with 
the up-to-the-minute big picture. 
talked twice daily satellite telephone, 
meaning that could call them, but they 
could not reach me. could not keep 
phone running, because electricity was 
valuable. first scrounged elec- 
tricity from Northern Alliance office, 
plugging our equipment for hours 
time there. But when other journalists 
claimed the outlets had resort 
buying car battery, and finally gener- 
ator. Most the time our pre-gener- 
ator period, however, depended 
gasoline lamps for light, and wrote 
night, wearing mountain climber’s 
flashlight forehead. 

editors seemed welcome the 
stories, which tried get across 
sense the people and the land, 
stretch breathtaking, barren, russet- 
colored mountains and desert-like 
plain parched lingering drought, 
worse than many Afghans could remem- 
ber. When terrible dust storm blew in, 
announcing the coming winter, 
wrote what felt like pelted 
bone-chilling wind and blinding dust 
the northern Afghanistan towns, where 
electricity and running water not 
exist and food supplies were dwindling. 

The problem with getting the bigger 
picture was that was not there, least 
not for me. The Northern Alliance’s offices 
were spread out, making almost impos- 
sible find out what was happening. The 
opposition officials Khodja Bahaudin 
were not very helpful either. Telephones 
did not exist, and trip the next major 
city was risky all-day adventure, taking 
pains skirt land mines laid the Tal- 
iban clinging narrow mountain 
roads. Different sources gave vastly differ- 
ent versions the military situation. 

quickly learned rely the foreign 
relief agencies for their reading the 
military and health situations. They were 
certain early correctly turns 
out that the Northern Alliance would 
attack, and were planning set 
emergency medical facilities back 
the fighters. The Northern Alliance had 
such support otherwise. They were 
also convinced that the potential for 
famine was great several areas food 
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supplies were not stocked before the 
treacherous Afghan winter began and 
mountainous villages became isolated 
thick snowstorms. So, too, they worried 
what would happen the Northern Al- 
liance swept across the country, opening 
new rivers refugees traveling 
country long without order stability. 
Again, they were right. Refugee camps 
swelled. Roads were lined with people 
fleeing the fighting headed back 
where they came from. And food and 
medical supplies were insufficient. Death 
and hunger stalked everyone everywhere. 

The relief agencies also supplied 
with informal briefings the warlords. 
One was peculiarly reclusive and dra- 
matic fellow who preferred sit the 
darkness, wearing sunglasses and twirling 
his prayer beads. his desk were several 
small green flags from the Party Islam, 
one the more radical Islamic factions 
among the Afghan mujahedeen, holy 
warriors, with whom had once fought. 


that write statement English his 


diary, disavowing any criticism war- 
lords. But another warlord was much 
more open and welcoming, allowing sev- 
eral foreign journalists live his com- 
pound Dashti Cala. time arrived, 
however, there was room for us. 

was Uzbek, one the minori- 
ties that dominate the Northern Alliance. 
speak Turkish, learned years ago 
Peace Corps volunteer. And since Turkish 


comes from the same family Uzbeki, 
chatted along Uzbeki and Turkish, 
each missing every other word, but 


somehow grasping the greater meaning. 
become best source. Our young 
Afghan translator, Tajik who had stud- 
ied English for one year high school 
Pakistan, improved his command Eng- 
lish daily, too. longer said “many 


Talibans are surprising today” when 


meant that they were surrendering. 
night, studied Dari with middle- 


- . 
aged Afghan who once was high school 


teacher, and who had learned English 
thirty years ago from Peace Corps vol- 
unteer. had later become lawyer for 
the government Kabul. But was now 
working servant the small guest 


house where lived. had fought 


against the Russians, suffered several seri- 
ous and long-lasting injuries the 
decade-long struggle, and had lost three 
his own children result the Rus- 
sians’ bombing his village and living 
without adequate food health care. 
wrote profile him, sort reporter’s 


notebook, hoping his story would seen 
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metaphor for Afghanistan’s dismay 
and tortured disintegration. 


lived first bread 

and rice 

onions, and then one day 

added honey when 

found bottle for sale town. re- 
membered, carried PowerBars when 
were traveling around would not 
famished. Since many journalists 
had been sickened the food and water, 
were being extra cautious. drank 
whatever bottled water had managed 
carry with from Tajikistan, and end- 
less cups the green tea favored 


Afghans. Still, something horrible eventu- 


Tribune photographer 
follawed writer Paul 


But Volker stood out. was tall and 


muscular with long, curly blond hair 
that sometimes wore tied back. 
sometimes wore bright green Uzbek 
overcoat that was about out place 
him possible. seemed know 
everything first, well everyone who 
mattered the Northern Alliance, and 
take special pride his instincts. 
But was always sharing his 
advice careful whispers. 

When the Northern Alliance attack fi- 
nally began, went off with five other 
journalists Russian-made armored 
personnel carrier along with comman- 
der take nighttime view what they 
had been told were deserted 
trenches. They The Taliban at- 
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ally attacked stomach, for which 
took medicine upon returning home. 

learned from others what trips and 
what sources would pay off. quickly re- 
alized that long trips should taken 
without companions case one vehicle 
broke down. Among the foreign journal- 
ists, did not seem matter that much 
where you came from. you spoke Eng- 
lish, and most did, you had something 
common. the compound Comman- 
der Hassan, the friendly Uzbek warlord 
Dashti Cala, one these journalists was 
Volker Handloik, forty, war-savvy, veter- 
free-lance writer with the German mag- 
azine, Stern. the road out Dushanbe 


had met his colleague, middle-aged 


photographer for Stern, who appeared 
have witnessed almost every chaotic event 
the last few decades and seemed unruf- 
fled all them. talked about the 
loneliness such work and the price that 
families back home pay for it. 


tacked the darkness with grenades and 
other weapons. Some the journalists 
were thrown from the carrier wildly 
raced and down hillsides for safety. 
Along with two French journalists, Jo- 
hanne Sutton, 34, and Pierre Billaud, 31, 
Volker was thrown loose and killed the 
Taliban gunfire. Their looted bodies were 
later recovered from the Taliban trenches. 

Strange, can still see Volker, sure 
and savvy. 


Stephen Franklin splits his time between 
foreign assignments and the labor beat 
the Chicago Tribune. the author, 
most recently, Three Strikes, analysis 
major midwestern labor battles the 
1990s. wrote about Saudi Arabia’s press 
for during the gulf war July/August 
1991; reporter’s guide Islam, Janu- 


ary/February 1995; and the growth 


Arab-world satellite networks Novem- 
ber/December 1996. 
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JIM WOOTEN 


crossed into Afghan- 
istan the dead night 
before Thanksgiving 

armed mujahedeen sent 
the military commander Jalalabad 
and the country’s eastern region. 

thought the Taliban were all gone,” 
told him when arrived. 

“Not quite,” said Haji Zaman, “and 
also there are bandits.” 

“How tell the difference?” 

“The bandits don’t kill you,” said. 

He’d served dinner his headquar- 
ter-compound ropy bread, roasted 
goat with radishes and fresh lettuce from 
his garden and had promised could 
accompany his men the mountains the 
next morning cover either Taliban 
surrender continuation the fight- 
ing there. Either one was fine with 
getting close the war was why were 
there but was even more fascinated 
with the place were going. was called 
Tora Bora, precisely where U.S. and Pak- 
istani intelligence had recently placed 
Osama bin Laden. 

was long shot, course, but one 
hell story, and was exhilarated 
enough the prospects not have 
minded sleeping that night hard 
couch scabrous little hotel that 
could find only one room and that 
after outrageous bribe the clerk 
for the nine people our crew. 

The place was crawling with re- 
porters, correspondents, cameramen, 
photographers, engineers, satellite tech- 
nicians, and translators from all over the 
world, most whom were packing that 
morning, getting ready leave for 
Kabul, which was our ultimate destina- 
tion well, but not before had run 
down Tora Bora. 


Keith Richburg The Washington 


Post was the lobby, also headed for the 


capital. 
“So,” asked, “what are you guys 
to?” 


Not much, lied. 


nute 
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But turned out, was the truth. 
kept our rendezvous Haji Zaman’s 
told would not allowed with 
the mujahedeen the mountains. 

“You promised,” reminded him. 

“Too dangerous,” said. 

“What about the surrender?” 

“No surrender today.” 

“Tomorrow?” 

“Perhaps.” shrugged and disap- 
peared into his house, leaving his aide, 
enormous fellow, tell that 
would also not possible provide 
escort for when traveled 
Kabul. 

“You promised,” reminded him. 

“Too busy,” said. 

“What about the road?” 

“The road perfectly safe.” 

The hotel was humming when re- 
turned. Satellite dishes were being disas- 
sembled and somehow fitted back into 
their big trucks. Afghan drivers with 
vans and cars were competing for jobs, 
haggling with reporters over the price 
the trip, arguing with each other about 
deals already made. huge, rattletrap 
bus sat the portico, crammed the 


From Death 
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wei 


gills with equipment and gear. Painted 
English its door was “Welcome 
with Pleases. Good Your Trip.” couple 
bellmen were struggling with several 
huge metal cases, trying fit them into 
already full Land Rover. was clear 
that collective journalistic judgment 
had been made. For the moment, 
least, the story Jalalabad was over. 
There would plenty room the 
inn that night. 

decided join the crowd. 
grabbed late breakfast, set the sat- 
phone, called New York let them 
know our plans, and began re-packing 
the old white bus arrived in. was 
small task. Network news does not 
lightly war. Our contingent con- 
sisted three producers, two-man 
camera crew, two translators, the driver, 
and myself. addition our personal 
paraphernalia books and maps, lap- 
tops and printers, back-packs and bed- 
rolls, jacket been asked deliver 
fellow with Reuters Kabul our 
cargo included camera, tripod, lights, 
spare bulbs, microphones 
mixers, fuses and batteries and chargers, 
hefty generator, boxes video-tape, 
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satellite video-phone, cases food and 
cartons water, flak-vests and helmets 
and enough electrical cable and cord 
connect Hoboken Queens, all this 
leaving precious little space for passen- 
gers. paid the bill and squeezed into 
narrow niche the rear, slightly nos- 
talgic for old newspaper days when 
all really required was notebook, 
pen, and few coins for the payphone. 

Still, was right where wanted be, 
and pulled out the hotel drive- 
way, trailing most the main media con- 
voy but ahead some our colleagues, 
was pleased the road. had 
struck out Tora Bora but were 
three hours from Kabul, city knew was 
overflowing with stories. 

For country almost totally de- 
stroyed generation war, the high- 
way west 
abad was surpris- 
ingly good condition, 
narrow but smoothly 
paved for about fif- 
teen miles. After that, 
became 
and-tumble, 
and-gravel, wilderness 
road, thick with dust 
from passing vehicles. 
Yet each time the visi- 
bility returned, the 
landscape was breath- 
takingly stark. Both 
the north 
south, beyond desolate 
plains stretching flatly 
for miles, dark moun- 
tain 
peared into infinity 
shadows. were 
following the Kabul 

which, despite 
three years drought 
most Aghanistan, 
was flowing rapidly 
enough create occa- 
sional crests white- 
water and here and 
there the dun-colored 
land would suddenly 
turn green with little 
oases new corn and 
cauliflower, sprigs 
young wheat and rice, 
growing next tiny 
villages. Afghan farm- 
ers have been famous 
for centuries mas- 
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ters irrigation, necessity for survival 
such barren land. 

yelled Tim Manning, our 
South African cameraman. “You see 
anything you like,” told him, “stop the 
bus and shoot it.” 

“Anything?” 

“Beauty said. “Or ugly shots. 
Whatever.” 

was busy teaching James, the 
British sound-man, how talk dirty 
Afrikaans but moment, asked 
the driver stop, left the bus, shoul- 
dered his camera and began filming 
group young girls trying persuade 
half-dozen camels move direc- 
tion they clearly did not wish go. The 
girls eventually prevailed and headed off 


with their charges, gradually diminish- 


ing the distance, finally disappearing 


over hill. 

Wonderful, thought. had idea 
how would use story but knew 
would damn well try. 


everal cars passed us, going to- 

ward Kabul, and the dust they 

kicked forced Tim stop 
shooting for moment. 

spotted man dragging re- 
calcitrant goat toward his herd and 
rolled few frames that. When 
finished, climbed back onto the bus 
and resumed our journey. 

was about end. 

few miles farther on, car sudden- 
appeared, heading toward high 
speed. The driver’s arm was out the win- 
dow, waving frantically, apparently flag- 


ging down. passed, saw him 
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draw his finger across his throat. 
skidded stop, leaped from the car 
and began running after us. 

shouted our driver stop. 
Gasping for breath, the man from the 
car yelled through the windows. “Am- 
bush! Ambush!” screamed. “They 
killed five journalists! Turn around! 
Turn around!” 

There were four dead, not five, but 
Khalid Kazziha, cameraman from 
Lebanon, had quite probably saved our 
lives. were three minutes behind the 
victims’ cars, and had Tim not decided 
film the little girls and the camels, 
would have been ten minutes ahead. 


Back the hotel that afternoon, most 
those who had left earlier 
turned and heard three Afghan witness- 
translator and two drivers re- 
count the grim details. 

Several men armed with assault rifles 
had stopped two cars the convoy 
bridge near village called Tangi Abrisham, 
some fifty miles from Kabul. the first one 
were Harry Burton, Reuters cameraman 


Quedeer, and asked him send militia 
the scene the ambush investi- 
gate. When seemed skeptical and re- 
luctant, two the journalists comman- 
deered ambulance from the local 
hospital and set out their own. The 
governor finally dispatched several pick- 
trucks mujahedeen, but late 
the afternoon that there was possibil- 
ity they would arrive the scene before 
dark. any case, they turned back and 
the reporters the ambulance were re- 
fused permission much beyond the 
end the good road. Too dangerous, 
they were told. There were snipers the 
hills, firing down passing vehicles. 

There were several reports that pas- 
sengers cars and buses arriving 
Jalalabad from Kabul had seen the bod- 
ies the road and that where they 
remained through the night. 

Haji Zaman’s aide came the hotel 
say that believed the ambush had 
taken place beyond the boundaries 
the commander’s authority. Haji 
Quedeer later appeared and told the 
journalists did not really believe there 


remembered the words: ‘The road 


from Australia; Azizullah Haidari, Reuters 
photographer from Pakistan; the transla- 
tor, and the driver. Maria Grazia Cutuli, 
Italian reporter for Corriere della Sera, and 
Julio Fuentes Mundo were the sec- 
ond, along with their driver. The men 
shoved their weapons through the win- 
dows, ordered the Afghans out and told 
them leave, warning them not assist 
Western journalists again, not drive 
them Kabul help them any way. “If 
you think the Taliban are finished,” said 
one the men, “you are wrong. one 
can destroy the Taliban.” 

The journalists were dragged from 
the cars and ordered walk into the 
nearby hills. When they resisted, the 
men began pelting them with large rocks 
and stones, then beat them savagely with 
the butts their guns. The three 
Afghans fled but, hearing volley 
gunfire, looked back over their shoul- 
ders and saw their passengers lying mo- 
tionless the road. Khalid, the 
cameraman, arrived and also saw the 
bodies. The four them began warning 
approaching vehicles and Khalid 


drove back toward Jalalabad intercept 


others, including us. 

After the witnesses had told their sto- 
ries, delegation reporters went the 
offices the provincial governor, Haji 


were any bodies. (The governor the 
brother Abdul Hagq, legendary hero 
the resistance the Soviet occupa- 
tion and potential political power 
the country. Haq was lured from Pak- 
istan into Afghanistan the Taliban 
and assassinated mid-October. 


told the story video-phone 

our morning broadcast, then began 

putting together piece for that 

evening. With ten hours’ difference 

time New York, and five hours 
London, British and American corre- 
spondents, print and broadcast, had 
plenty time before their late dead- 
lines. Several ate dinner the hotel 
restaurant, among them Tim Weiner 
The New York Times, veteran 
Afghanistan’s violence. “It’s unthinkable 
for Westerners anybody else drive 
that road without security,” said. “It’s 
only luck you get through without get- 
ting into trouble.” 

The satellite dishes had returned and 
were and running each evening 
and transmitted story that included 
pictures the road shot Tim during 
his interlude with the little girls and the 
camels, few words from the witnesses 
and the reporters tried find the 
bodies and on-camera closing 


which suggested that although the 
deaths were grievous loss the jour- 
nalistic fraternity, Afghans for whom 
such violence commonplace had 
hardly blinked eye. 

The bodies were finally recovered 
Tuesday afternoon and driven the 
border the next morning. had spent the 
night there and watched their arrival. 
dozen men from the Khyber Rifles, 
regiment raised the British 1878, 
formed honor guard, pair Red 
Cross ambulances drove slowly through 
the frontier gates and stopped. The 
rough pine coffins were unloaded from 
each and hefted into the empty 
chamber refrigerated truck. The lids 
were loose, the nails still showing, not 
completely driven. wandered over 
gray van that had come with the ambu- 
lances. the back were four pieces 
luggage and pile gear and equip- 
ment, including expensive cameras and 
lenses belonging Aziz. the back 
seat was Harry Ikagami video 
camera, untouched and undamaged, 
worth least $75,000. 


perfectly safe’ 


remembered Haji Zaman’s words. 

“The bandits kill you,” had 
said. 

remembered his aide’s assurance. 

“The road perfectly safe.” 

remembered that the fleece jacket 
were carrying belonged Harry. 

Three reporters had been killed pre- 
viously when the Northern Alliance ar- 
mored personnel which they were 
riding was attacked the Taliban. They 
were, any definition, like thousands 
others, military and civilian, casual- 
ties the war. The four who died 
the road Kabul were, any defini- 
tion, the latest victims terrorism, al- 
though all them were clearly willing 
accept the risks their assignment. 
There perhaps some comfort 
knowing that journalist goes into 
harm’s way involuntarily. media or- 
ganization, including own, would 
dare send its people without their 
consent and those who be- 
lieve their survival depends not merely 
their skills, their instincts and their 
experience, but ultimately their stars. 

Three minutes and the kids with the 
camels. 


Jim Wooten the senior correspondent for 
ABC News. 
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November 12: killed surprise skirmish while accompanying Northern Alliance soldiers 
~ 1 
VOLKER 
HANDLOIK 
nighttime trip see what they were told were empty battlefields, Johanne 
Sutton (Radio France International), Pierre Billaud (RTC Radio), and 
Volker Handloik free-lancer for Germany’s Stern Magazine) were ambushed 
Taliban forces. Handloik’s body (above) lay gurney the next day. BILLAUD 
November 19: slain the road Kabul 
deserted stretch highway between Jalalabad Australian Harry Burton and Azizullah Haidari, Pak- 
and Kabul, unknown gunmen forced the worked for Reuters; Maria Grazia Cutuli reported for 
porters out their taxis, pelted della Serra, newspaper Milan; and Julio 
with rocks, and then shot them death. Fuentes was correspondent for Madrid’s Mundo. 
November 27: slain armed robbers 
Swedish cameraman, died after armed robbers broke into 
house where was staying with other Swedish journalists, and 


STROMBERG shot him the chest. 
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THE FRONT/PHOTO ESSAY: YANNIS KONTOS 


Before Kabul fell, and covering the war Afghanistan took 
deadly turn, the challenge for journalists the 
was often much about the logistics living day 
journalist who documented the 
daily lives reporters covering 


photo essay. “The food, the water, how 
work, where sleep. Just living can 
more difficult than the bullets, than the 
danger.” 

Since then, though, eight journalists 
have been killed and the danger cov- 
ering this war has come horribly into 
focus. But the conditions and the cul- 
ture shock remain part the jour- 
nalists’ story, the constant backdrop 
the fear and the rush. 

Kontos’s photos, taken around the 
towns Khodja Bahaudin and Dashti 
Cala, get the intersection the high- 
tech tools the journalists and the 
primitive conditions local life 
Afghanistan: The men horseback ar- 
rayed behind $50,000 camera; the 
CBS correspondent preparing for his 
morning report above the cluster 
tents the dusty compound the net- 
work’s makeshift headquarters. “I’m 
sure most these people encountered 
had never seen camera, Western 
clothes,” says Kontos, thirty, who has 
covered war Yugoslavia and Macedo- 
nia, earthquake’s devastation 
Turkey, economic meltdown Albania, 


} 


above: CBS News crew files from atop the private house Khodja Bahaudin 
that serves their headquarters. 


below: photojournalist talks local men outside food distribution 
center Khodja Bahaudin. 


and anti-globalization riots Genoa. 
matter the assignment, Kontos 
says, there always one photo that 
“tells the story.” This time the one 
the Irish photojournalist, cameras 


who have been crippled the land 
mines that pepper the Afghan country- 
side. Says Kontos: got the West- 
ern guy, the locals, the crutches, the ex- 
pression, the hand over the breast. 


dangling, talking some local Brent Cunningham 


4 


above: French correspondent talks Paris via satellite phone the media camp run ACTED, French relief organization. 


below: Over canned meat and dolmades, Greek crew listens their translator, center, reads back the day’s interviews. 
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REVERBERAT 


Across the land, new sense vigor and purpose 


spurring regional dailies since September 


has become the post- 
September cliché 
say that the attacks 
New York and Wash- 
ington changed every- 


San Francisco 
thing. But clichés san José 
their kernels truth. 
Journalists and industry- 
watchers say that the events 
are making newsroom managers 
more aware the need for hard news. 
Coverage foreign events, government 
agencies, and the like suddenly the forefront, 
and infotainment has receded, least for now. But 
how permanent are the changes? 

Through this series windows, takes look the 
various ways ten mid-sized and regional daily newspa- 


pers have been covering the crisis. Some have the re- 


Seattle Times 


if 


MAXIMIZING THE WEB VERSION 


Seattle Times understands that got play 
your strengths. When terror hit and war broke out, the 
paper’s resources were limited. There were foreign 
correspondents staff, the paper relied wire copy. But 
the conflict came into focus, the Times editors saw op- 
portunity provide context. And they saw their Web site 
one important way that. “We aren’t going the ones 
who are always the scene,” says editor Mike Fancher. “But 
can something that connects locally with our readers.” 
little more than week after the attacks, the editors held 
the first series meetings design package that 
would deal with the hydra-headed stories that sprang up. 


Chicago 


Kansas City 


sources 
overseas. Others focus 
the local impact, de- 
scribing how the events af- 


fect their readers’ lives. But 


Boston 


each region, and each newspa- 
per, experience the war ter- 


rorism differently, and how 


they cover reveals something 
about their respective cultures. 

matter whom spoke to, 

one theme repeatedly emerged: 


September re-energized jour- 
nalists and re-instilled many them the sense that 


what they matters. Whether that renewed sense 


purpose translates into long-term commitment ex- 
cellence remains seen. The ball the managers’ 
court now. 


They had done stories Seattle-Tacoma airport’s security 
and the effects attacks Muslims and Arab-Americans 
the area, but they felt the events needed more than simply 
day-by-day recounting the previous day’s develop- 
ments. Culture, religion, history, local reactions, changes 
the country’s views itself and the world these all need- 
dealt with more comprehensive fashion. “We 
were going through titles like mad: “Terror America, 
‘America says Joy Jernigan, breaking-news pro- 
ducer for SeattleTimes.com. The meetings resulted Oc- 
tober twelve-page special print section titled “Under- 
standing the Conflict,” and accompanying, enriched Web 
version (http://seattletimes.nwsource.com/news/nation- 
world/crisis/). 

“What ran the newspaper special section was very lim- 
ited compared what had the Web,” Jernigan says. 
And the section periodically expanded. “It’s living pro- 
she says. Server space much less expensive than 
newsprint, and the designers and producers Seattle- 
Times.com took advantage that with interactive multime- 
dia features, photos, and links. There’s section U.S. for- 
eign policy, focusing the role that past American actions 
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might have played shaping the anti-American anger 
the heart much the conflict. There’s section the 
military, where you can click through feature Wash- 
ington state’s role national defense, with interactive maps 
that let readers zoom the attributes local shipyards 
and military facilities. There are interactive maps all 
the countries involved the conflict, from Iran the Cen- 
tral Asian Republics, with highlights their respective his- 
tories. There are features about the cultural role turbans 


“The limitations print are the daily newshole and the 
discontinuity long story that has many, many pieces,” Far- 
rar says explaining the strengths Web site news- 
room where print still king. But The Times, pay- 
ing the requisite attention the needs its Web site staff, 
works around both the limitations print and the paper’s 


own limited resources. John Giuffo 


San 


FIGHTING BACKLASH 


ince September 11, the San Jose Mercury News, like 
every other paper the country, has been full sto- 

ries about the war Afghanistan. But the Mercury 
News has also covered second front, right its own back- 

The paper circulates one the more ethnically diverse 
areas the country. some measures, also fairly well- 
integrated area. Chinese and Indo-American immigrants, for 
example, direct about percent Silicon Valley’s high-tech 
companies. But the terror attacks and the ensuing war ex- 
posed how fragile this integration is. 

the wake the attacks, Yemeni immigrant San Jose 
was shot and killed, the suspected victim hate crime; 
mother two from Iraq awoke find the hallway her 


and veils, explaining the significance the various types City apartment smeared with feces; the local Sikh com- 


head dressings and how tell them apart. There are Re- 


alPlayer streaming videos key events, and storehouse 


graphics from the pages the newspaper. There’s also 
discussion guide help parents and teachers explain the 
events children, and list books and Web sites for 
readers looking delve further into the issues. “Under- 
standing the tone somber. There’s jingois- 
tic “us versus them” aspect the features. They are pre- 
sented even-handedly, and serve quiet refutation the 
notion that America need not examine itself the wake 
the attacks. 

SeattleTimes.com has nine editors and producers located 
the newsroom. Fancher says that the newspaper approached 
the Web version with the same dedication that the print ver- 
sion received. “The producers who are responsible for 
news and nation/world news sit across the aisle from the news 
desk and the metro desk,” says Stanley Farrar, the managing 
editor for SeattleTimes.com. “They’re really very tightly inte- 
grated into the newsroom operation.” 

Almost all newspapers put together special sections 
their Web sites that display material collected for the print 
version, but The Seattle Times appears understand the 
possibilities the Web better than most. uses many mul- 
timedia features and often gathers all the larger stories 
such those arising from the Microsoft antitrust trial, 
recent five-part investigative series about two deaths related 
drug trials nearby cancer research facility into spe- 
cial Web sections that have added sidebars, graphics, and 
videos. 
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munity complains harassment; some Middle Eastern im- 
migrants say they are afraid leave their homes; and per- 
cent those responding Mercury News poll said they fa- 
vored heightened surveillance Middle Eastern immi- 
grants. 

Thanks the foundation laid its Race Demograph- 
ics team, which was formed the mid-1990s, the Mercury 
News was prepared cover this backlash. “The idea was 
continue covering the increasing diversity the Bay Area,” 
says Ben Stocking, who has edited the team since 2000. 
“What’s different now the people affected backlash.” 
Before September 11, the team consisted Stocking and 
four reporters. Now reporters and editors throughout the 
paper pitch ideas and contribute stories. Stocking says this 
increased coordination and cross-pollination among the 
various parts the paper has produced some noteworthy 
pieces. 

For example, members the R&D squad worked with re- 
porters from suburban bureau and enterprise team write 
BACKLASH HITS HOME, story about how some Bay Area resi- 
dents, scared becoming hate crime victims, have stopped 
wearing traditional clothing, such veils and turbans. The 
paper’s religion writer teamed with R&D reporter for 
piece about young Muslims struggling define their identity 
and religion secular America. 

The Mercury News complemented the team’s coverage 
its editorial page. “People are shouting women who wear 
head scarves, frightening some into staying the editors 
wrote. “Children are being harassed; parents are afraid let 
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them walk school.” The editorial page also urged readers 


express their support for those who feel maligned and chal- 
lenge those who stereotype. “International terrorists would 
love see turn against ourselves,” the editors wrote. 
deny them that victory.” Joshua Lipton 


San Francisco Chronicle 


GIVING PEACE CHANCE 


any the passengers United Airlines Flight the 

morning September were returning home the 
San Francisco Bay area. when editors the San 
Francisco Chronicle learned that terrorists had crashed the air- 
plane into the Pennsylvania countryside, they dispatched re- 
porter and photographer the scene. The paper profiled the 
passengers, reported their connections northern Califor- 
nia, and reconstructed the final minutes the doomed flight. 

The Bay Area’s liberal credentials are legendary, however, and 
anger among the residents the attacks was soon rivaled 
frustration with the response the United States government. 
The bombing campaign Afghanistan sparked demonstrations 
the San Francisco streets, and the Chronicle quickly found it- 
self covering the most vocal anti-war movement the country. 

There were stories candlelight vigil Lafayette, Califor- 
nia, where people not only mourned the victims September 
11, but also worried about violent reprisals from the U.S. mili- 
tary; Berkeley city council resolution asking that the bomb- 
ing Afghanistan stop “as soon possible”; 5,000-strong 
protest march downtown San Francisco against the bombing 
campaign; and conscientious objector the Air Force. 

Columnist Stephanie Salter took the cause the protest- 
ers. “What are doing in, above, and Afghanistan short- 
sighted, counterproductive, and she wrote Octo- 
ber 17. Salter received more than 1,500 e-mails from across the 
country, running about six one support what she wrote. 

The editorial page, though, more hawkish than 
many its readers. “We believe will take military action 
relentless but focused counterattack wipe out the terror- 
ist network that effectively declared war against us,” Septem- 
ber editorial argued. But the editors remain respectful the 
dissenting views their community. Barbara Lee, Democra- 
tic congresswoman from Oakland, cast the only vote the 
House against resolution authorizing President Bush use 
military force Afghanistan. the editorial page, the Chron- 
icle took issue with Lee’s decision, but supported her right 
cast such contentious vote: “To disagree with the govern- 
approach any given time Lee did not act be- 
trayal. It’s affirmation the democracy defending.” 

Managing editor Jerry Roberts says that covering all the 
anti-war rallies and protests means fewer resources and less 
time for other important stories. says that the Chronicle 
did not, for instance, cover last fall’s local elections with its 
usual care and investigative intensity. 

But the tradeoff hasn’t hurt sales. Since September 11, daily 
circulation has ballooned about 10,000 copies. Bay Area 
readers seem appreciate the Chronicle’s coverage the war, 
and the peace movement that opposes it. 


COMMITMENT PAYS OFF 


few days after September 11, Tim McNulty, the 

Tribune’s associate managing editor for for- 

news, met his office with two colleagues 
plot the paper’s war coverage. was still early the govern- 
investigation, but all signs pointed one part the 
world. McNulty tacked National Geographic map the 
Caspian region, and considered his options. had many; 
the Tribune, with its staff ten international correspon- 
dents, was ready. 

Over the next few weeks, the paper sent Colin McMahon, 
its Moscow correspondent, Uzbekistan. Mike Lev, based 
Beijing, went Pakistan. Liz Sly left London, also bound 
for Pakistan. Tom Hundley, the Rome correspondent, also 
hit Pakistan and was then Iran for nearly two weeks. Paul 
Salopek, who won last year’s Pulitzer for international re- 
porting for his coverage Africa, left South Africa and went 
Saudi Arabia, where tried track down the hijackers’ 
family members before the Saudi government “firmly sug- 
gested” that leave. Then went Afghanistan, where, 
with photographer Pete Souza, trekked over the Hindu 
Kush mountains time witness the liberation Kabul. 

tried keep rotation, depending where they 
are,” says McNulty, who says wants careful not 
burn out any his foreign correspondents. Uli Schmetzer, 
who based Tokyo, and Laurie Goering, who was covering 
Mexico and Central America from Mexico City, also went 
Pakistan part the rotation. Patrice Jones, who Rio, 
expected head the region soon. 

But McNulty and other editors felt that the rotation left 
holes some important areas, they sent Stephen 
Franklin, who covers labor Chicago but who has often re- 
ported overseas, Tajikistan and then into Afghanistan (see 
page 32). Noreen Ahmed-Ullah, metro reporter who speaks 
Urdu, was sent the border between Pakistan and 
Afghanistan. Metro reporter Ernie Torriero went Cairo 
cover Arab reactions the investigation and the war. Pho- 
tographers Souza and John Lee landed Afghanistan and 
Pakistan, respectively. 

U.S. government’s investigation the attacks also 

got extensive attention overseas. Investigative reporter 

John Crewdson went Prague, Geneva, and Madrid 
terror suspects were rounded up. Stephen Hedges left the 
Washington bureau for London get the British angle. And 
Cam Simpson, from the metro desk, went Germany and re- 
ported the arrests and investigations there. 

The Tribune able invest much the story, ac- 
cording editors and others the paper, because manage- 
ment recognizes the need for strong international staff. “If 
you look our newspaper over the last decade, we’ve had 
many more foreign stories page one local stories,” 
says George Lama, the deputy managing editor for news. 
far, says, “we have not had one person, not one time, 
even raise the issue what it’s been costing cover 
this.” 
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It’s uncertain what extent the excesses today will force 
the belt-tightening tomorrow. “My information that 
yeah, somewhere down the line, have pay for it,” says 
Don Wycliff, the public editor, the Tribune’s version 
ombudsman. 

But the Tribune newsroom doesn’t seem too worried. 
Plans reopen bureau Delhi remain track. “These 
events have underscored point suspect the editors and 
lot other people here the news side have been making, 
which that foreign news important local news,” 
Wycliff says. 

The result foreign wartime coverage that Chicago Read- 
media columnist Michael Miner calls “impressively com- 
prehensive.” J.G. 


KANSAS CITYS AR. 


www.kansaselity.com 


POOLING GLOBAL EFFORTS 


September local stories one proposed 
lakefront development Branson, Missouri, and an- 

other plan overhaul I-70 anchored the 
front-page The Kansas City Star. International news filled 
just four pages inside the paper, compilation wire-service 
articles from the AP, Knight Ridder, and The New York Times. 
But when the journalistic landscape shifted September 
11, was the ability Knight Ridder that 
proved helpful the Star. few big stories the past, 
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Own war 


Postal worke 


ith i 
with inhaled anthrax 


Knight Ridder coordinated the efforts its various papers. 


The idea avoid duplication effort, and also share 


the wealth, that the chain’s smaller papers get 
access international and national coverage 
they would not get otherwise. 

For this new war terrorism, the idea 
chainwide team has been extended. Coverage 
channeled through Knight Ridder’s Washington, 
D.C., bureau where editors and reporters from 
the Star, The Miami Herald, The Philadelphia In- 
quirer, and the San Jose Mercury News were draft- 
work together stories, including one 
aviation safety (see Laurels, page 19). 

Knight Ridder also dispatched eight reporters 
sick and three photographers drawn from differ- 

ent papers Central Asia supplement the 
chain’s three full-time foreign correspondents, 
normally based Jerusalem, Berlin, and Lon- 
don. Copy and photos are wired the D.C. bu- 
reau, where stories are edited and packaged for 
Knight Ridder papers all over the country. 

the Star gets breaking national news the at- 
tack and investigation, sometimes tailored the in- 
terests Missouri readers, without having send 
its own reporters New York, Florida, and else- 
where. “There are editors D.C. who remember 
that story has good Kansas City connection 
write that way tell about it,” says Dar- 
ryl Levings, the assistant managing editor for 
national news. 

bigger deal the Star, though, that two its 
reporters were among the eight that Knight Ridder 
sent Central Asia. Scott Canon got Kandahar and Mal- 
colm Garcia has been covering news from Kabul. Garcia 
was sent, part, because had recently reported from 
Sierra Leone, and had his requisite medical shots 
well some seasoning. The Star has foreign correspon- 
dents its own, says Levings, the Knight Ridder system 
cost-effective way for reporters get experience 
abroad. 

Back Kansas City, Star editors and reporters found 
ways complement the broadened reach their coverage. 
They wrote about Chiefs’ fans cheering the New York Gi- 
ants when they took the field Arrowhead Stadium. They 
chronicled the plight Folu Oladipo, young Kenyan im- 
migrant living Fayette, Missouri, who was jailed part 
the federal roundup the wake the attacks. And 
when anthrax spores turned Kansas City post office, 
the Star ran detailed report the decontamination 
process. 

Matt Stearns, who wrote the September piece 
lakefront development, traveled New York after the at- 
tack. Stearns and another reporter followed Missouri 
search and rescue team they assisted authorities the 
World Trade Center. accompanied young woman, 
Kansas City native, she returned the apartment 
downtown from which she had been evacuated Sep- 
tember 11. 

When Stearns returned the Star, saw how his paper 
had adjusted its priorities while was away. recently 
wrote story about depressed town southwestern Mis- 
souri lobbying for casino. “In another time,” says, “that 
would have had shot the front page.” —J.L. 
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Ghe Morning News 


WEATHERING THE CRITICS 


hree days after three suicide 
bombers killed twenty-five 
Israelis and injured almost 
home two hundred more, President 
funding the group that 
claimed responsibility for the 
“Hamas has obtained 
the money that pays 
murder abroad right here 
the United States,” Bush said 
from the White House’s Rose 
Garden December “Money 
originally raised the Holy 
Land 
nounced that the administra- 
tion had seized the assets the 
Holy Land Foundation for Re- 
lief and Development. The de- 
cision capped eight-year in- 
vestigation the group the 
FBI, which charged that Holy Land money went compen- 
sate the families suicide bombers. 

The announcement was also vindication sorts for The 
Dallas Morning News, which had published controversial se- 
ries stories since 1996 about the investigation into the 
country’s largest Muslim charity. 

The Holy Land Foundation first came the Morning 
News’s attention five years ago when Israel outlawed and 
seized all its local assets, claiming that funneled money 
Hamas. The editors sent Steve McGonigle, twenty-one-year 
veteran, nearby Richardson look into the group. 

McGonigle found some troubling connections between 
Holy Land and Hamas, and over the next few years, con- 
tinued report the charity the government examined 
and reexamined its activities. reported that the FBI and 
the Treasury had been investigating the foun- 
dation almost since the ban Israel, and that the govern- 
ment, having been frustrated lack progress against 
the group, deported four immigrant employees who were 
said have lied obtain special work visas. His stories also 
raised questions about the connections Mousa Abu Mar- 
zook, the political leader Hamas, Holy Land. early 
2001, the Morning News ran few stories about Internet 
company that was located across the street from Holy Land 
and whose officers had very close business and familial con- 
nections the charity. The FBI suspected illegally ship- 
ping computer technology Libya and Syria. 

Local Muslim groups were angered McGonigle’s series 
and what they called the paper’s “biased coverage” Holy 
Land. “Dallas Morning News mouthpiece for Israel,” read 
the banners April 1996 protest group that called 
itself Muslims Against Defamation. “When they first started, 
there would three four hundred people out there car- 
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Shaken nation awaits tally from Pen 
Bush vows to track down terrorists 


whole wor 


rying signs that were very personal about one the re- 
says Pam Maples, the editor who worked with Mc- 
Gonigle the later Holy Land stories. Some protest sup- 
porters created Web site, DallasNotNews.com, launch 
criticisms the newspaper. included photos McGo- 
nigle that labeled him “Public Enemy Number One,” she 
says. The first round protests died down after less than 
year, but they flared again 2000, when McGonigle fol- 
lowed with more stories Holy Land. The local chapter 
the Council American-Islamic Relations joined or- 
ganizing the second round protests. April 2000, Holy 
Land sued the paper for defamation, but dropped the suit 
after the December seizure. Representatives from the Coun- 
cil American-Islamic Relations and Holy Land did not 
respond requests for comment, but have said the past 
that the foundation aids the families Palestinians jailed, 
killed, deported Israel but does not fund Hamas ter- 
rorist activities. 

The editors say they remained receptive protesters’ 
claims, and wanted reassure local Muslims that they were 
investigating group, not religion. “The newspaper has had 
series meetings with broad base Muslims this 
Maples says. But through all, The Dallas Morning 
News remained confident the accuracy McGonigle’s re- 
porting, she says. 

Even one the Morning usual critics praised the 
stories. “By and large, say that these are good, solid re- 
ports,” says Eric Celeste, editor who writes media column 
called “Filler” for the Dallas Observer, free weekly paper. 
really been out front showing how these groups 
are funded.” 


The Atlanta Journal-Constitution 


FRIDAY ajc.com 


HAVE BEARD, WILL TRAVEL 


hen metro reporter Mark Bixler got the internal 
memo that asked for volunteers for The Atlanta 
“Go 
jumped the chance fly around the world re- 
port story notice, and began make prepa- 
rations. Passport order? Check. date immuniza- 
tions? Check. Break news and ask for understanding 
from new girlfriend? Check. Grow beard? Check. was 
set. 

Bixler wasn’t the only “Go Team” member with facial hair 
foresight editor Bill Steiden also stopped shaving. Steiden 
and Bixler don’t think growing beard will fool anyone, but 
friends and colleagues who had been the region told them 
beards made fitting bit easier. 

But Bixler’s eagerness change jobs, meanwhile, mirrors 
the Journal-Constitution’s willingness change its structure 
meet the demands the Big Story. week after the attacks 
New York and Washington, senior editors met and reorga- 
nized the newsroom staff. They formed new “Crisis Team,” 
composed three smaller teams, each focused one aspect 
the conflict. Keith Graham, who was the world editor, 
steers the general terrorism coverage. Bill Sanders, who was 
metro editor, manages the reporting homeland defense 
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and the military. Michele 
Foust left her assignment 


The 


ne as aviation editor to 


oversee economic cover- 
age. And Scott Thurston 
came from the business 
desk direct the avia- 
tion-related coverage. 
The Crisis Team also 
runs two “Go Teams” 
one domestic, one 
international. These 


and cover big develop- 
ments they spring 


is 


the heels another 
reorganization 
summer, when the 


then-new managing 
editor Julia Wallace 
cut the number 
editors, re-thought 


some beats, and re- 


newly config- 

ured positions. “We 
needed to: number one, build expertise, number two, devote 
resources it, number three, coordinate it,” Wallace says. “We 
understood that have different landscape that have 
cover. made those changes not knowing how long 
have make them She credits the reorganization with 
allowing the Journal-Constitution get more in-depth stories 
about the conflict than might otherwise have been able 
get. For example, Wallace says that the new structure allowed 
them more aggressively cover the Centers for Disease Con- 
trol, and supply the Cox chain with important aspect 
their national coverage. 

The Journal-Constitution has full-time foreign corre- 
spondents (it uses foreign stories reported Cox correspon- 
dents), but five reporters were dispatched staggered basis 
Afghanistan and Pakistan. Bixler went Egypt report 
joint Egyptian-American military exercise and assess 
the Egyptian take the war. When, November 12, Amer- 
ican Airlines Flight 587 crashed the Rockaways, New 
York City, members the domestic “Go Team” were soon 
plane New York report the latest aviation disaster, 
which was first suspected linked terrorism. Wallace 
says the speed and size that mobilization would have been 
impossible before the reorganization. 

least some the editors the Journal-Constitution 
think that, while the current structure remain place 
indefinitely, the paper has experienced re-awakening the 
importance hard news, both domestic and international. 
“My sense that we’re going interested trying 
maintain level explanatory journalism for quite while,” 


says Bert Roughton, Jr., who left his post the growth and 


development editor head the Crisis Team. think it’s been 
exercise broadening everyone’s horizons somewhat, and 
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who are ready fly off 


SPREADING THE HERALD THIN 


both blessing and curse for The Miami Herald that 

the eyes the country have been frequently focused 

South Florida lately. First, there was little boy named 
Elian, then came last year’s election debacle. 

But those were just prelude. the days after the attacks, 
when was learned that Mohammed Atta and his posse lived 
and learned how fly airplanes the region, the national 
media swarmed once again the backyard. And 
when the first case anthrax was discovered publishing 
company Boca Raton, was the story were playing out 
according some absurd script. Here was area the coun- 
try with more strange events than all the Maines Stephen 
King’s nightmares. sort been news hell, you will, 
since Thanksgiving 1999,” says Mark Seibel, the managing 
editor. 

But the experience scrambling for leads na- 
tional story environment cluttered with competitors 
served the paper well. Twenty reporters nearly the entire 
metro staff fanned out across South Fiorida mad zig- 
zag with competing journalists and federal investigators. “We 
have good sources, good CAR team, and, with Florida’s pub- 
lic records laws, were able get access information that 
helped find some these guys,” says David Wilson, the 
night assistant managing editor. For instance, was the Herald 
that broke the story about Mohammed Atta’s night drunk- 
belligerence the Shuckums, Polynesian-themed bar 
Hollywood, Broward County. “We knew Mohammed Atta’s 
movements and were able put much that together. They 
were living Hollywood and Daytona and going school 
there,” Seibel says. 

When the Florida legislature recently debated attempt 
weaken Florida’s famously strong sunshine laws light the 
way details about the terror investigation were reported on, 
“one the things they cited,” Wilson says, “was that, oft times, 
reporters were beating investigators suspects.” 

eeting the challenges the big stories has come 

price that can’t measured the balance sheet. 

Some other, less explosive, stories fell through the 

cracks. “During the pursuit local angles the hijackings, 

somewhere there the county commission approved the pur- 

chase touch-screen voting Seibel says. “We 

missed it, and only reported couple weeks late. That was 

last year’s big story, and keep track it, 
have resource crunch.” 

the last couple years, Seibel says, ten city-desk reporters 
have lost their jobs because Knight Ridder cutbacks. During 
that same period, Knight Ridder reported profit margin 
just over percent 2000, from 13.6 percent 1991. 

But despite the cutbacks, staffers remain committed 
doing the best job possible with the resources available. “This 
big-story place,” Wilson says. “Whether it’s hurricane 
crooked mayoral election. It’s one the things that makes 
doing daily journalism South Florida challenging and 
interesting. And used it.” J.G. 
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COVERING FOR MARYLAND 


ince September 11, platoon Baltimore Sun 
reporters has roamed through conflict-weary 

villages and impoverished Pakistani 
towns, covering the war for their Maryland readers. 
Dan Fesperman interviewed Afghan exiles living 
Pakistan, anxious about returning their liberated 
homeland. John Murphy wrote about child labor 


among the Afghan refugees Pakistan. Frank 


profiled Pakistani Islamic school that preaches militant 
fundamentalism. Will Englund penned piece about his 
visit Kunduz and unexpected encounter with Taliban 
soldier. 

For most U.S. dailies with 300,000 circulation, such ef- 
fort would extraordinary. But the Sun’s commitment 
global coverage has long been central part the paper’s 
mission. While the media scaled back foreign coverage over 
the last twenty years citing high costs and lack read- 
interest the Sun maintained five full-time correspon- 
dents normally stationed London, Jerusalem, Johannes- 
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BARON’S MOMENT 


choosing successor editor Matthew Storin, 

Boston Globe publisher Richard Gilman broke tradition 

and hired from outside the paper’s own ranks. Gilman 
selected Marty Baron, the forty-six-year-old executive edi- 
tor The Miami Herald, who his eighteen months the 
helm South Florida earned sterling reviews. Editor 
Publisher had named him editor the year April 2001. 
six weeks assuming his new post Boston, those 
celebrated credentials were tested. 


Baron responded the chain events that began 


September mobilizing his new employees report 
every dimension the story. Education editor Marilyn 
Garateix oversaw the writing obituaries for the Boston 
residents killed the hijacked airplanes. Neil Swidey and 
Marcella Bombardieri interviewed Abdullah Mohammed 
Binladin, Osama bin Laden’s brother, who lives Boston. 
The science and health reporters investigated the anthrax at- 
tacks. The Hong Kong and Canada correspondents went 
Pakistan, while other reporters were sent Europe. 

“He imposed sense discipline, really making sure 
everything got covered,” says David Beard, suburban editor, 
Baron. “It was chance for him direct.” 

Beard says that Globe readers were especially frustrated 
the failed security Logan International Airport, where hi- 


jackers boarded the two planes that crashed into the World 


burg, Moscow, and Bei- 
jing. “The editors here 


know that covering city 
hall important,” says 
foreign editor Robert 


Ruby. 
known that covering the 
world also something 
paper should do.” 
On warm Md. day 


and resources interna- 
tional coverage the com- 
petitive market which 
operates. “Most papers our 
size have compete 
with The Washington says Tony Barbieri, the Sun’s man- 
aging editor. “We can’t our readers with anything less 
possibly be.” 

Conventional wisdom has that readers don’t care about 
foreign news. Barbieri disagrees. former foreign correspon- 
dent for the Sun, believes that readers are interested 
events overseas long those foreign people and places are 
covered the same thoughtful, analytical, and creative way 


that journalists cover news home. J.L. 
Globe Trade Center. The Globe re- 


sponded with series articles 
that exposed the inept security 
Logan: the low-wage, poorly 


New day infamy 


trained security guards; the X-ray 
machines that routinely failed 
detect weapons; the lack profes- 
sionalism among airport person- 
3 

executive director the Massa- 

chusetts Port Authority resigned 

. . 

and the security chief Logan was 


demoted. 

Readers noticed this aggressive 
and daily circulation 
rose October 30,000 copies. 
More important, Baron’s handling 
the paper bolstered the relation- 
ship between the new editor and his staff. think one the 
things you realize how focused leader is,” says Swidey, 
the Sunday metro editor. “What September did was allow 
everyone see how important was have someone with 
that focus, someone capable harnessing all the talent 
the newsroom.” 

Baron felt some scrutiny when first stepped into the 
Globe’s newsroom. knew the staff was looking me, see- 
ing whether the Globe had selected the right 
says. The September attack eased that transition. Re- 
porters learned trust Baron, and says learned be- 
lieve them. think got very capable staff that can 
react extremely well news story from many different 
angles.” 
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own captivity. Today, one every 
five people America would have 
difficulty understanding these very 
words. parent who can’t read 
job application can’t earn living. 
child who fails school doesn’t 


earn diploma. Enure generations 


become trapped bleak pattern 


underachievement and need. Their only escape 
through the classroom door. The National Center 
for Family Literacy working help break the cycle 


intergenerational poverty teaching parents and 


sometimes seems there’s way 

out. And for many them, poor 

literacy skills are the source their 


get out the projects. 


NATIONAL CENTER for 


their children the skills necessary 
for success. Family members learn 
read and write well, maintam 
good study habits, hold steady 


job. They learn how manage 


household budget and plan for 


the future. hold out hand 


and they learn pull themselves 


up. need hand well. 
You can volunteer participate 
family literacy program. You can 


offer someone job. you 


and poverty fails. Please call the Family Literacy 


InfoLine 1-877-FAMLIT-1 visit 
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The global press 
conference. 


Past Failures, Future Promises 


MICHAEL PARKS 


merican newspapers have 

carried more stories about 

Afghanistan page one 
the four months since the 

September attacks than 

the previous four decades. Network 
news programs that examined, almost 
nightly, California congressman’s rela- 
tionship with missing female intern 
were now offering hour-long specials 
Osama bin Laden. Newsmagazines that 
for years had hesitated put foreign 
story the cover, knowing that 
would likely mean drop percent 
more newsstand sales, ran cover 


stories week after week the attacks, 
the hunt for bin Laden, the threat bi- 
ological terrorism, and the U.S. counter- 
attack Afghanistan. What had seemed 
foreign and far away was suddenly 
frightening, and intense interest 
readers. 

Much the coverage the terrorist 
attacks and the U.S. response has been 
American journalism its best. But 
many news organizations were playing 
catch-up. The terrorist threat from radi- 
cal Islamic fundamentalists had been 
clear for years attacks the World 
Trade Center 1993, apartments 
housing U.S. Air Force personnel 
Saudi Arabia 1996, the U.S. em- 


bassies Kenya and Tanzania 1998, 
and the U.S.S. Cole the Yemeni 
port Aden 2000. Coverage these 
attacks was largely episodic with limited 
investigative reporting and few follow- 
stories even when participants were 
brought trial. 

The failure was sweeping. “We did not 
examine the country’s anti-terrorism ef- 
forts adequately, our intelligence capabil- 
ities, our immigration policies, the rea- 
sons for anti-Americanism,” says Edward 
Seaton, editor-in-chief the Manhattan 
(Kansas) Mercury, former president 
the American Society Newspaper Edi- 
tors, and ardent advocate more in- 
ternational coverage. “While can de- 
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Whether was Ernest Hemingway covering the Spanish Civil 
War Joel McCrae playing the lead the movie Foreign Cor- 
respondent, overseas reporting has been prestige assignment. 
Pulitzer Prize category was established 1929. The 
first winner was Paul Scott Mowrer the Chicago Daily 
News. And during World War hundreds correspondents 
went overseas with the troops. 

Most them came home but sizeable presence remained, 
particularly Europe and Japan, covering the occupation. 
But the Sixties, with the advent television, the Vietnam 


war, and the cold war, several news organizations developed 
global bureaus. couple decades later the cold war ended 
and public interest faded, some organizations cut back. 


Name Bureaus 


Associated Press 
New York Time 


Los Angeles Times 
Washington Post 


Ridder 
USA Today 


Time 
Newsweek 


CBS 


Regional papers with five more bureaus: Chicago 


ibune (10), Newsday (5), 


RSEAS BUREAUS 


The September terror attacks and the subsequent war 
Afghanistan brought flood correspondents Cen- 
tral Asia. The big news organizations added half dozen 
dozen (CNN sent seventeen), largely bringing people 
from other bureaus domestic staff, many whom are 
now returning other assignments. Few permanent 
additions are expected. 

The chart below shows, the number 
bureaus and the approximate number correspondents 
major American news outlets. 

This material was researched Nicholas Bender with 
assistance from John Giuffo. Numbers are based compa- 
estimates. 


Comments 


Approximate numbers 
Opening bureau Islamabad. 


Times-Post reports are available more than 300 U.S. news 
organizations through L.A. Times-Washington Post News Service. 


Some report company-wide; some individual papers 
First bureau Hong Kong 1995. 


Does not include the staff international editions. 
Cuts scheduled take place were canceled after September 


All three networks base most correspondents London. 
They fly from there wherever the story is. 


Half dozen covered Afghan war, including Geraldo. 
Includes Asian and European edition staffs. 


Dallas News (5), Baltimore Sun (5), Boston Globe (5) 


bate whether this failure played role 


foreign policy priority. 1999, similar 


press-News, “how that our intelli- 


our national lack preparedness, there 
question that failed our readers.” 
Bill Wheatley, vice president NBC 
News, also self-critical. “We all have 
done good job since September 11,” 
says, “but and lot others wish had 
done more help the public understand 
the intensity feelings, the anger, among 
the radical Islamic fundamentalists.” 
News executives were significantly out 
touch with their communities. Most 
Americans, even before the attacks, had 
concluded that global terrorism was the 
country’s greatest international concern. 
2001 study the Pew Research Cen- 
ter and the Council Foreign Relations 
conducted before September 11, the pub- 
lic ranked protecting the United States 


from terrorist attacks the country’s top 
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Fox 


survey The Gallup Organization for the 
Chicago Council Foreign Relations 
found that more Americans (53 percent 
percent) thought that the twenty-first 
century would even bloodier than the 
twentieth. When the U.S. Commission 
National Security, chaired former Sen- 
ators Gary Hart and Warren Rudman, re- 
ported last January that international ter- 
rorism threatened the United States di- 
rectly and that “Americans will likely die 
American soil, possibly large num- 
bers,” 
November/December 2001). 

Even with the surge coverage over 
the past four months, many stories have 
remained thinly reported. “Few 
understand, for example,” says Robert 
Rivard, editor the San Antonio Ex- 


news organizations covered 


gence agencies have maintained ties with 
Pakistani intelligence agencies the 
same time those same Pakistani agencies 
helped the Taliban consolidate power 
and build alliance with Qaeda.” 


LEVELS INTEREST 


Simply put, most news organizations 
failed cover what substantial number 
their readers and viewers believed was 
vitally important the danger posed 
the United States global terrorism. 
News organizations were guilty the 
same lack judgment and neglect 
duty for which editorial writers have re- 
buked the Central Intelligence Agency 
and other government institutions. 

The question now whether the 
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ANDREW KOHUT 


American public’s strongly pos- 


itive reaction news coverage 

the events September and 
the subsequent war terrorism here 
and abroad reflects number impor- 
tant lessons learned over the years 
about the relationship between the 
people and the press. First and fore- 
most, shows that the public’s need 
know trumps everything else. not 
only drives public attentiveness the 
news, also shapes evaluations 
media performance. 

number signs the Pew Re- 
search Center surveys taken after Sep- 
tember point clear link be- 
tween liking the coverage and needing 
the content. When the percent 
PRC respondents who rated terrorism 
coverage excellent good early 
October were asked why, “timeliness,” 
and “informa- 
tiveness” were the reasons most often 
volunteered. This same survey showed 
that people who were most worried 
about the prospects more terrorism 
were more positive about the quality 
the news coverage than those who 
were less worried. (See chart 1). 
that same vein, our polling also found 
that the public’s worries and fears 
declined over the course the au- 
tumn, did extremely positive rat- 
ings the press’s terrorism coverage 
(see chart 2). 

But need-to-know alone does not 
explain people’s positive view news 
media performance. Lack wide- 
spread disagreement about public pol- 
icy, and low partisanship since Septem- 
ber 11, undoubtedly play supporting 
roles citizens’ liking the way the 
media handled the story. Few respon- 
dents, any, fault coverage the ter- 
rorist attacks for being biased, too neg- 
ative, too sensational. Those are 
usually the predominant criticisms 
the press ordinary times. Also, sur- 
prisingly, our polling did not find the 
usual partisan pattern opinions 
about media bias. Republicans were 
not more critical than others. They 
were, fact, more positive than De- 
mocrats two out three our 
post-September surveys. 


CHART 


The more people fear terror, 
the more they like the news 


Very Some- Not 

Worried what all 
Excellent 
Good 
Poor 

100 100 100 


Reactions the coverage also un- 
derscore the fact that when there real 
news, opposed media-fueled na- 
tional melodramas, there can’t too 
much from the public’s point 
view. Two and half weeks after the at- 
tacks, percent still felt the amount 
coverage was appropriate, while only 
percent believed the story was being 
over-covered. This very unusual re- 
sponse story that gets wall-to-wall 
treatment. Had this question been 
asked only few months earlier about 
Chandra Levy and Congressman Gary 


CHART 


FEARS EBB, 
RATINGS 
Worried about becoming 


victim terrorism? 
Late Mid Early Change 


Sept Oct Nov Sept-Nov 


100 100 100 


Rating press coverage the attacks 
Mid Early Mid Change 


Sept Oct Sept-Oct 


RESS SHINES DARK MOMENT 


Condit, there little doubt that most 
survey participants would have com- 
plained about too much coverage 
story just they had about the end- 
less reporting the deaths John 
Kennedy Jr. and Princess Diana, the 
Clinton-Lewinski scandal, and the 
Simpson trial. 

the same time, even crisis, the 
public quick criticize when the 
press steps over the line. nationwide 
Fox news poll Oct 17-18 found 
percent majority believing that news 
organizations were over-hyping cover- 
age anthrax cases, compared 
percent who saw them acting re- 
sponsibly. 

More broadly, surveys reactions 
the coverage further discredit “shoot 
the messenger” explanations why the 
public has not liked press coverage 
recent years. Fully percent Pew’s 
respondents survey conducted just 
after the attacks said that the coverage 
frightened them; percent said sad- 
dened them, and percent said tired 
them out. Yet these were the same peo- 
ple who for the most part had only 
good things say about the quality 
the news coverage. 

Pew’s surveys over this period also 
reinforced our findings about the grow- 
ing primacy cable news. With all 
news formats covering the same story, 
cable news won the largest audience 
and earned the most credit. Nine ten 
Americans survey conducted days 
after the September attacks said they 
got most their news from television 
But percent plurality cited cable 
versus percent for network 
and percent for local TV. Just per- 
cent cited newspapers, percent radio, 
and percent the Internet. When asked 
who did the best job reporting the 
story, cable news networks, led 
CNN, were cited percent while 
broadcast networks, led ABC, were 
named percent. 

Although the public primarily 
turned for news about the at- 
tacks, half the respondents told they 
also were reading newspapers more 
closely, and about third were checking 
the Internet more often than before 
September 11. Surprisingly, younger 
people 18-29 year-olds were 
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CHART 


CABLE TOP 


Cable news 
Radio 
Newspapers 
Magazines 
internet 
Other 
Know 


How have you been getting most 
youre your news about terrorism? 
From television, newspapers, radio, 
magazines Internet? {Some cited 
more than one choice.) 


strikingly more likely report in- 
creased newspaper readership than 
those and older (59 percent vs. 
percent). 


ver the course the fall the 

public increasingly looked 

news sources other than televi- 
sion for coverage the war terror- 
ism both home and abroad. mid- 
November survey found the number 
relying mostly newspapers tripling 
(from percent percent) since 
the week the attacks. Similarly, use 
Internet news sites climbed from 
percent percent over that period. 
fact, among under-30s the Internet 
(at percent) rivaled newspapers (24 
percent), radio (24 percent), and local 


news (19 percent) for news about 


terrorism. Cable was the top choice 
younger people with percent nam- 
ing it, while network news was cited 
the smallest number main source 
terror news (14 percent). 

The “who” and the “how” the 
story the attacks were the most 
compelling components the news 
for American audiences all ages. 
Fully percent followed this aspect 
the story very closely which was 
even more than the percent highly 
interested news about efforts 


provide protection against further at- 
tacks, and the percent very inter- 
ested news about military actions. 

Whether the strong interest ter- 
rorism will lead Americans in- 
creased interest news once the crisis 
whether the good feeling the public 
has about the media’s performance 
will improve its credibility the long 
run. mid-November survey the 
PRC hinted that the answer both 
questions may yes. 
showed major increase favorable 
opinions the press for accuracy 
reporting, professionalism, morality, 
patriotism, and caring about the peo- 
ple covers. Sixty-six percent re- 
spondents said they were now more 
generally interested the news than 
they were before September 11. This 
appreciably higher than the percent 
who expressed increased interest the 
news following the gulf war. 

Interest international news was 
certainly not buoyed the intense 
news consumption during the brief 
gulf war. fact, the 90s were just the 
opposite age indifference. The 
war terrorism may well different 
because the public may feel vulnerable 
for long time. the fall months 
passed, however, there were indica- 
tions familiar patterns disengage- 
ment some segments the news 
audience who have been most prob- 
lematic. Specifically, while younger 
people continued expressing strong 
overall interest news about terror- 
ism, they were much more disengaged 
than older audience segments when 
came attentiveness news the 
military campaign, anthrax attacks, 
and the intense debate Washington 
about how improve airline security. 

The course the war terrorism 
will obviously dictate whether are 
serious news. The conduct the 
media will determine whether their 
commendable performance time 
national crisis will have enduring 
positive impact their long-standing 
credibility problems. 


Andrew Kohut director the Pew 
Research Center. 
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news organizations will change, whether 
they will respond what the 
Seaton describes wake-up call” 
revert the patterns localism and 
cost-cutting that came the decade 
after the gulf war 1991 and left much 
the world uncovered U.S. media. 

“The test not what The New 
York Times The Wall Street Journal 
the Los Angeles Times does,” says Leonard 
Downie, executive editor The Wash- 
ington Post. “We are committed na- 
tional and foreign coverage and will re- 
main so. The big question what the 
large ownerships will the networks 
and the chains and I’m skeptical they 
will change. They put foreign news the 
bottom their priorities. They thought 
turned audiences off and drove readers 
away. Will they now put public service 
ahead profits?” 

The first measurements this com- 
mitment are newshole and airtime. For 
most U.S. newspapers, the issue not 
sending correspondents overseas but 
committing space international news 
and hiring editors knowledgeable about 
the world pull together packages 
from news services. For most television 
stations, the question will giving 
crime story two the evening news 
make room for longer foreign story. 
For the networks, committing cor- 
respondents, producers, crews, and time 
their main news programs. 

“We will covering this story for 
considerable period NBC’s 
says. “Will there, for example, 
another terrorist attack the U.S.? 
been told this war will long, 
not just against the Taliban, but against 
terrorists wherever they are. That will 
take sizable resources.” 

The huge costs covering the conflict 
will continue, but the real financial prob- 
lem for most news organizations the de- 
cline advertising revenues resulting 
from the economic downturn. “It’s 
tough time, but this what do,” says 
Eason Jordan, chief news executive the 
CNN News Group. “Our new leadership 
AOL Time fully understands 
and supports world coverage. have 
been told will have all the resources 
need.” 

Paul Friedman, executive vice presi- 
dent ABC News, argues that the larger 
issue one audience interest. 
age will time sink down the previ- 
ous levels little much be- 
says. don’t share the cockeyed 
optimism that have all learned our 
lesson and will now rededicate ourselves 
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American public’s strongly pos- 


itive reaction news coverage 


the events September and 
the subsequent war terrorism here 
and abroad reflects number impor- 
tant lessons learned over the years 
about the relationship between the 
people and the press. First and fore- 
most, shows that the public’s need 
know trumps everything else. not 
only drives public attentiveness the 


news, also shapes evaluations 


media performance. 

number signs the Pew Re- 
search Center surveys taken after Sep- 
tember point clear link be- 
tween liking the coverage and needing 
the content. When the percent 
PRC respondents who rated terrorism 
coverage excellent good early 
October were asked why, “timeliness,” 
and “informa- 
tiveness” were the reasons most often 
volunteered. This same survey showed 
that people who were most worried 
about the prospects more terrorism 
were more positive about the quality 
the news coverage than those who 
were less worried. (See chart 1). 
that same vein, our polling also found 
that the public’s worries and fears 
declined over the course the au- 
tumn, did extremely positive rat- 
ings the press’s terrorism coverage 
(see chart 2). 

But need-to-know alone does not 
explain people’s positive view news 
media performance. Lack wide- 
spread disagreement about public pol- 
icy, and low partisanship since Septem- 
ber 11, undoubtedly play supporting 
roles citizens’ liking the way the 
media handled the story. Few respon- 
dents, any, fault coverage the ter- 
rorist attacks for being biased, too neg- 
ative, too sensational. Those are 
usually the predominant criticisms 
the press ordinary times. Also, sur- 
prisingly, our polling did not find the 
usual partisan pattern opinions 
about media bias. Republicans were 
not more critical than others. They 
were, fact, more positive than De- 
mocrats two out three our 
post-September surveys. 
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Reactions the coverage also un- 
derscore the fact that when there real 
news, opposed media-fueled na- 
tional melodramas, there can’t too 


much from the public’s point 


view. Two and half weeks after the at- 


tacks, percent still felt the amount 


coverage was appropriate, while only 
percent believed the story was being 
over-covered. This very unusual re- 
sponse story that gets wall-to-wall 
treatment. Had this question been 
asked only few months earlier about 


Chandra Levy and Congressman Gary 
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Condit, there doubt that most 
survey participants would have com- 
plained about too much coverage 
story just they had about the end- 
less reporting the deaths John 
Kennedy Jr. and Princess Diana, the 
Clinton-Lewinski scandal, and the 
Simpson trial. 

the same time, even crisis, the 
public quick criticize when the 
press steps over the line. nationwide 
Fox news poll Oct 17-18 found 
percent majority believing that news 
organizations were over-hyping cover- 
age anthrax cases, compared 
percent who saw them acting re- 
sponsibly. 

More broadly, surveys reactions 
the coverage further discredit “shoot 
the messenger” explanations why the 
public has not liked press coverage 
recent years. Fully percent Pew’s 
respondents survey conducted just 
after the attacks said that the coverage 
frightened them; percent said sad- 
dened them, and percent said tired 
them out. Yet these were the same peo- 
ple who for the most part had only 
good things say about the quality 
the news coverage. 

Pew’s surveys over this period also 
reinforced our findings about the grow- 
ing primacy cable news. With all 
news formats covering the same story, 
cable news won the largest audience 
and earned the most credit. Nine ten 
Americans survey conducted days 
after the September attacks said they 
got most their news from television 
But percent plurality cited cable 
versus percent for network 
and percent for local TV. Just per- 
cent cited newspapers, percent radio, 
and percent the Internet. When asked 
who did the best job reporting the 
story, cable news networks, 
CNN, were cited percent while 
broadcast networks, led ABC, were 
named percent. 

Although 
turned for news about the at- 
tacks, half the respondents told they 
also were reading newspapers more 
closely, and about third were checking 
the Internet more often 
September 11. Surprisingly, younger 
people 18-29 year-olds were 
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How have you been getting most 


your news about terrorism? 


From television, newspapers, radio, 


magazines Internet? (Some cited 
more than one 


strikingly more likely report in- 
creased newspaper readership than 
those and older (59 percent vs. 


percent). 


ver the course the fall the 

public increasingly looked 

news sources other than televi- 
sion for coverage the war terror- 
ism both home and abroad. mid- 
November survey found the number 
relying mostly newspapers tripling 
(from percent percent) since 
the week the attacks. Similarly, use 
Internet news sites climbed from 


percent percent over that period. 


fact, among under-30s the Internet 


(at percent) rivaled newspapers (24 


percent), radio (24 percent), and local 
news (19 percent) for news about 


terrorism. Cable was the top choice 


younger people with percent nam- The course the war CNN News Group. “Our new leadership 
ing it, while network news was cited will obviously dictate whether [at AOL Time fully understands 


the smallest number main source 
terror news (14 percent). 

The “who” and the “how” the 
story the attacks were the most 
compelling components the news 
for American audiences all ages. 
Fully percent followed this aspect 
the story very closely which was 
even more than the percent highly 
interested news about efforts 


ple covers. Sixty-six percent re- 
spondents said they were now more 
generally interested the news than 
they were before September 11. This 
appreciably higher than the percent 
who expressed increased interest the 
news following the gulf war. 

Interest international news was 
certainly not buoyed the intense 
news consumption during the brief 
gulf war. fact, the 90s were just the 
opposite age indifference. The 
war terrorism may well different 
because the public may feel vulnerable 
for long time. the fall months 
passed, however, there were indica- 
tions familiar patterns disengage- 
ment 
audience who have been most prob- 
lematic. Specifically, while younger 
people continued expressing strong 


overall interest news about terror- 


some segments the news 


ism, they were much more disengaged 
than older audience segments when 
came attentiveness news the 
military campaign, anthrax attacks, 
and the intense debate Washington 
about how improve airline security. 


serious news. The conduct the 
media will determine whether their 
commendable performance time 
national crisis will have enduring 
positive impact their long-standing 
credibility problems. 


Andrew Kohut director the Pew 


Research Center. 
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mitment are newshole and airtime. For 
most U.S. newspapers, the issue not 


sending correspondents overseas but 


committing space international news 


and hiring editors knowledgeable about 
the world pull together packages 
from news services. For most television 
stations, the question will giving 
crime story two the evening news 
make room for longer foreign story. 
For the networks, committing cor- 
respondents, producers, crews, and time 
their main news programs. 

“We will covering this story for 
considerable period time,” 
Wheatley says. “Will there, for example, 
another terrorist attack the 
been told this war will long, 
not just against the Taliban, but against 
terrorists wherever they are. That will 


take sizable resources.” 

huge costs covering the conflict 
will continue, but the real financial pro 
lem for most news organizations the de- 
cline advertising revenues resulting 
from the economic downturn. “It’s 
tough time, but this what do,” says 


Eason Jordan, chief news executive the 


and supports world coverage. have 
been told will have all the resources 
need.” 

Paul Friedman, executive vice presi- 
dent ABC News, argues that the larger 
issue one audience interest. “Cover- 
age will time sink down the previ- 
ous levels little much be- 
says. don’t share the cockeyed 
optimism that have all learned our 


lesson and will now rededicate ourselves 


they will respond what the Mercury’s 
Seaton describes wake-up call” 
revert the patterns localism and 
cost-cutting that came the decade 
ide protection against further at- after the gulf war 1991 and left much 
tacks, and the percent very inter- the world uncovered U.S. media. 
CABLE TOP news about military actions. “The test not what The New 
Whether the strong interest ter- York Times The Wall Street Journal 
rorism will lead Americans the Los Angeles Times says Leonard 
2001 2001 creased interest news once the executive editor The Wash- 
Cable news whether the good feeling the public ional and foreign coverage and will re- 
Network news has about the media’s main so. The big question what the 
Local news will improve its credibility the large ownerships will the networks 
Radio run. mid-November survey and the chains and skeptical they 
Newspapers PRC hinted that the answer both change. They put foreign news the 
Magazines questions ma) poll bottom their priorities. thought 
showed major increase favorable turned audiences and drove readers 
reporting, professionalism, morality, ahead profits? 
Don't Know patriotism, and caring about the peo- first measurements this com- 


foreign news. The interest simply isn’t 
there, and when the impact subsides 
will the interest. It’s the nature the 
beast.” 

Many news executives see the ques- 
tion the public’s level interest 
test the journalistic craft, persuad- 
ing readers and viewers read and 
watch what they need know and un- 
derstand. “This about telling impor- 
tant stories interesting ways, about 
why the world matters,” Jordan says. “It’s 
not fair put the onus the people. 
News organizations have take respon- 
sibility for covera 


¢ 


LOCAL VS. GLOBAL 


But study after study has shown declining 
space and airtime devoted internation- 
news. One recent analysis the News- 
paper Advertising Bureau estimated that, 
before September 11, foreign stories ac- 
counted for percent less the aver- 
age daily paper’s newshole, down from 
percent 1971 during the Vietnam War; 
another estimated that the proportion 
international news major 
newsweeklies had declined percent 
from percent between 1985 and 1995. 
Before September 11, network newscasts 
some nights had international sto- 
ries all, though generation ago for- 
eign reports constituted average 
percent the newscasts. 

The reduction international cover- 
age has brought complaints from policy 
analysts, who argue that the decline fueled 
new isolationism the United States 
and that, result, the country might fail 
exercise appropriate leadership the 
Celinda Lake, Democratic poll- 
ster, told 1997 conference the issue: 
“The media cover violence, conflict, and 
instability abroad and little else, and have 
made international involvement look very 
undesirable.” Those who described them- 
selves Gallup “hardly interested” 
international affairs jumped from per- 
cent percent, between the Chicago 
Council Foreign Relations studies 
1990 and 1998. 

Ever since the collapse the Soviet 
Union and with it, the cold war, Americans 
have felt safe within their borders. “For fifty 
years, Americans had been the edge, 
worried about nuclear confrontation,” says 
Kevin Klose, the chief executive Nation- 
Public Radio. “Suddenly, felt blessed 
with peace. are being very rough 
ourselves when say just lost interest 
international news.” 

Foreign coverage was easier during 


The British Perspective 


interest the news up, course, since September 11, but not only 
the American version it. British news organizations have seen increased 
U.S. interest. For example, twenty-seven public radio stations have recently 
added BBC broadcasts, for total 283 stations the U.S. The BBC World Service 
Web site now has eight times the traffic had August, with more than half these 
hits coming from the U.S. Other British news sources have experienced similar increas- 
es. The British newspaper, The Guardian, currently averages nearly 1.6 million American 
unique users its site per month, from 420,000 before September The Guardian 
also reports increased negative and positive feedback from the with some authors 
receiving 2,000 e-mails single story. Similarly, The Economist has climbed 
number ten Barnes and Noble magazine sales ranking, from number fourteen be- 
fore the assault. 

Part this increased interest British news probably merely effort get 
more news, but some viewers and readers seem looking for outside perspec- 
tive. Mayess October column The Guardian includes excerpts from e-mails 
sent U.S. readers complaining “shrill “shallow” reporting, and “the bi- 
the American press. British media are more likely critical U.S. foreign 
policy report anti-American points view. For instance, days after the attacks, 
The Guardian published stories critical U.S. policy Seumas Milne, Arundhati Roy, 
and several others. Roy says she had tried get her work published the U.S., but 


couldn't find anyone willing run it. 


Sarah Secules 


the cold war, says NBC’s Wheatley, “be- 
cause there were good guys and bad guys 
and the bad guys got out control 
there would nuclear holocaust. Then, 
got lot more complex, and the pub- 
lic was less certain where American in- 
terest lay in, say, Bosnia. did hun- 
dreds stories Bosnia, but few 
Americans are able find map 
tell you what went there.” 

While some news organizations were 
doing commendable job reporting 
global terrorism, Islamic fundamental- 
ism, and the dangers biological war- 
fare, others were trimming the staffs that 
reported and produced such stories. 
After covering the cold war for half 
century, the emphasis was local news, 
life-style stories and higher rates 
return for shareholders capital mar- 
kets made fiercely competitive high- 
tech companies and dot-com start-ups. 

“You can almost hear the discussion 
between the business side and the news 
says Klose. ““The cold 
over, the business side was saying. 
you need bureau Moscow? 
Why can’t centralize European cover- 
age London? you like 
trade Moscow correspondent for five 
more local 

Even news organizations where the 
commitment international coverage 
strong were caught the September 
attacks. CNN was the midst laying 
off 400 staffers, Reuters was cutting 


more than 1,500 positions worldwide, 


The Boston Globe was going through 
round buyouts, and departing Knight 
Ridder executives were sharply criticiz- 
ing cutbacks the San Jose Mercury 
News, Philadelphia Inquirer, and other 
papers the chain. 

Over the years, newspaper executives 
had seized market surveys put new 
emphasis local coverage and, they 
hoped, halt declining readership, par- 
ticularly among youth. The same sur- 
veys that indicate deep concern about 
international terrorism foreign pol- 
icy issue also show twice many people 
(generally about percent) interested 
local news foreign coverage. 

There conundrum here, according 
the Seaton: the media 
don’t provide readers and viewers with 
sound international reporting, how many 
will know what they are missing? don’t 
doubt that some publishers justify small- 
newsholes for foreign stories with mar- 
ket surveys, and thus cut their costs,” 
says. “But the research looked 
showed greater appetite for internation- 
news than editors were offering.” 
cites Pew study that indicated that 
Americans follow international news al- 
most closely just percentage point 
less they Washington stories. 
“Local has the says Seaton, 
“but editors fail readers they don’t ex- 
pand the readers’ horizons.” Seaton, 
whose paper has circulation 12,000, 
tries practice what preaches with 
world news page each day, focus page 
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international issues least twice 
week, and frequent op-ed articles. But ed- 


itors like Seaton have often been accused 


“Afghanistanism,” ironically deriso- 
term that American journalism goes 
back more than fifty years argue that 
newspapers emphasizing foreign cover- 
age were often guilty ignoring prob- 
lems home. Until recently, The New 
York Times was chided for having more 
reporters Moscow than Queens. 
For Peter Bhatia, executive editor 


the Portland Oregonian, there com- 


pelling social mission this kind jour- 
nalism. “We need explain how issue 
that important somewhere, even rather 
distant from us, important every- 


where,” says. hope the notion ex- 


planation and education catching on.” 
BUILDING APPETITE 


There is, fact, evidence demand for 
serious coverage the world: NPR’s 
Morning Edition and All Things Consid- 
ered have growing audience; The Econo- 
U.S. circulation increased per- 
cent the last year, and percent over 
the last decade; the BBC’s international 
radio and television newscasts are carried 
increasing number public broad- 
casting stations and their Web sites. 

Pew surveys show mounting public 
interest such global issues 
degradation the environment, health 
and disease, food shortages, and child 
labor. Andrew Kohut, Pew’s director, 


says, “Public interest high and unmet, 


but that interest less politics and the 
stuff governments than in, say, 
global warming, hoof-and-mouth 
disease, the status women.” 
Amanda Bennett, editor the Lexington 
(Kentucky) Herald-Leader, feels that the 
September attacks and the U.S. response 
give the lie the notion that Americans 
want international news. “Now, 
see how are connected, and have the 
readers’ attention,” she says. “The challenge 
us, and are small paper, is, “What 
our value-added?’ Our added value must 
the intelligence apply sorting, inter- 
preting, and displaying the news.” The 
paper published packages the military, 
political, diplomatic, and ethical implica- 


tions President Bush’s declaration that 


wanted bin Laden “dead alive.” did the 
same with biological terrorism after the an- 
thrax outbreaks. “We take topic and lay 
out page ready when space 
Bennett said. “News not just re- 
porting what happened yesterday.” 

Larger newspapers like the Oregonian, 
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which has circulation 360,000, about 
three times that the Herald-Leader, 
have been able devote more resources 
sending reporters Canada, Mexico, 
and Asia stories importance its 
readers. “If coverage tied back the 
lives our readers show why 
matters there very much place for 
executive editor Bhatia says. cites 
the Pulitzer Prize-winning 
articles that followed the path potatoes 
from Oregon, frozen french fries, 
fast-food restaurants Asia. 

the television networks, new tech- 
nology digital video, smaller and 
cheaper cameras, satellite video-phones 
could bring increased coverage lower 
cost. have relatively lightweight 
equipment with which can broadcast 
from almost anywhere the world 
long can hit satellite,” says NBC’s 
Wheatley. “The video-phone picture isn’t 
perfect, but it’s passable, and been 
doing the war Afghanistan live. may 
able send single, knowledgeable, 
well-trained correspondent some sto- 
ries, letting more places.” 

For all that, argues ABC’s Friedman, 
news organizations may never able 
enough. “We’re the people [at ABC] 
who originally went and interviewed bin 
Laden and put him the air Ameri- 
cans could see what was about,” 
says. “But can’t put him night 
after night, nor would want to, 
though that probably the only way 
and his followers could understood, 
and Americans forewarned about 
Qaeda. What are dealing with peo- 
ple’s ignorance world affairs, 
geopolitics, different cultures. are 
teachers, but not the nation’s primary 
teachers, and that’s the problem.” 

Other editors and news directors 
argue that it’s journalists per- 
suade people the importance inter- 
national news. “The trick the months 
and years ahead will for U.S. newspa- 
pers rediscover our role bringing 
the world home our readers before 
the next global crisis dominates the 
front page,” says the Ri- 
vard. “We have find way make 
foreign news not only relevant our 
readers but something they eagerly look 
for and can’t get anywhere else.” 


Michael Parks, former editor the Los 
Angeles Times, the interim director 
the School Journalism the University 
Southern California. was foreign 
correspondent for twenty-five years, and 
won Pulitzer Prize 1987. 


Congratulations 


Robert 
McClure 
and 
Andrew 
Schneider 
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John 
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Environmental 
Journalism 


for 


“The Mining 
the West: Profit and 


Pollution Public 
Lands” 


Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer 


Read the series online: 


The Oakes Award and its $5,000 
prize are given annually the 
author(s) single newspaper 
magazine article series that 
makes exceptional contribution 
public understanding con- 
temporary environmental issues. 
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TODD WOODY 


something unsettling 
about covering your own fu- 
neral. 

month after The Industry 

Standard abruptly ceased pub- 

lication last August, joined group 
former colleagues from the “News- 
magazine the Internet Economy” 
federal bankruptcy court San Francis- 
co. surrendered our lattés and com- 
pany-issued cell phones the metal de- 
tectors and filed into the twenty-third- 
floor courtroom overlooking the finan- 
cial district. Seated like mourners 
rows pews were the edi- 


tors, reporters, and business executives. 
were there witness one the most 
successful new magazines U.S. history 
being put the auction block. 

The bidding began. year earlier 
when Time Inc. launched its own New 
Economy mag, eCompany Now, the 
Jonathan 
Weber, vowed e-mail the staff 
“crush them like bug.” Now were 
roadkill and Time attorney was here 
pick the paid subscription 
list for paltry $500,000. The opening bid 
for the rest the Standard was $150,000. 
thought crossed mind: could buy 
the bloody magazine. can’t believe 
has come this,” murmured one the 


ent 


ub’ 


founding executives sitting be- 
hind me. “It’s just pathetic.” 

Pathetic indeed. When was all over, 
International Data Group the giant 
Boston tech trade publisher that was The 
majority owner took home 
the magazine’s assets for $900,000 
pocket change. there was. grand 
total $1.4 million for media compa- 
that 2000 had revenues $141 mil- 
lion. magazine that only months earli- 
had won coveted Loeb Award the 
Pulitzer Prize business journalism. 
magazine whose demise occasioned 
editorial tribute The New York Times. 

There was one person conspicuous 
his absence: John Battelle, the 
charismatic thirty-five-year-old founder. 
Only year earlier, Battelle audaciously 
predicted that 2005 the Standard 
would become billion-dollar company, 
“the Dow Jones the twenty-first centu- 
Yet here were. The money gone, 
the big dreams dashed, some 180 people 
thrown out work one the worst 
job markets memory. was story 
Standard reporters had written nause- 
the boom went bust. 

That the end the Standard itself 
had become the coda that story was 
not altogether surprising. From the be- 
ginning were, extraordinarily 
weird degree, what wrote. The maga- 
zine’s internal dynamics the grand 
ambitions, the struggle cope with out- 
landish growth, the pursuit the big- 
bucks initial public offering, the lavish 
salaries, perks, and parties mirrored 
the rise and fall the Internet economy. 
That certainly gave the Standard in- 
sider’s perspective that informed its 
journalism chased the hottest busi- 
ness story the decade and buzz 
that made the magazine cultural icon 
certain precincts San Francisco, 
New York, Austin, and Seattle. But this 
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case, living the story meant dying with 
the story. 


Standards destiny be- 
come publishing industry 
phenomenon was not readily 
apparent that day April 
1998 when walked into 
unsigned red brick building 315 Pacif- 
Avenue San Francisco’s old Barbary 
Coast district. The former toy warehouse 
was largely empty made way past 
construction workers interview for 
reporting position. The magazine’s 
launch was two weeks off and air 
edgy anticipation permeated the place. 
Six weeks earlier had been sab- 


mail from friend about new maga- 
zine that was looking for reporters. The 
Internet Industry Standard, was then 
called, would purportedly cover some- 
thing called the “Internet economy.” 
seemed, the time, somewhat dubi- 
ous proposition. Use the Internet cer- 
tainly was growing, but hardly seemed 
substantial enough support weekly 
newsmagazine. Nevertheless, few 
weeks after the April 27, 1998 
launch, accepted offer become 
senior writer. thirty-six, was the old 
man the San Francisco newsroom. 
While the business side went about 
building the Standards “brand” and 
“mind share” the lingo our “biz dev” 
staff was indistinguishable from that 
the flacks pitching stories the editorial 
side worked break through the growing 
Internet hype. don’t want edit trade 
magazine, and don’t want edit mag- 
azine devoted the glorification the 
digital Weber wrote early 
memo Battelle, founding editor 
Wired, magazine devoted its early 
days glorifying the nascent digital elite. 
Weber early made good his 
promise produce substantive news- 
magazine. second month the 
job, assigned investigate online 
financial fraud, giving several months 
and the freedom “get the plane and 
go” wherever the story took me. hall- 
mark the company culture 
also emerged that first summer: when 
worried about leaving newborn son 


Editor Weber, left, with founder Batelle Standard soirée 


and wife over weekend get cheap 
fare New York, editor told 
take family with me.) 

That first year produced thin 
book that was light advertising. 
did enjoy above-average salaries and free 
beer the roof deck Fridays, but the 
Standard had yet become what some 
competitors would later deride, not lit- 
tle enviously, “the country club.” 

Still, the magazine had clearly tapped 
into the zeitgeist the times. Through 
foresight and small amount luck, 
Battelle had launched weekly magazine 
just the Internet was evolving from 
technological curiosity into economic 
powerhouse. Whole sectors this new 
economy were emerging overnight. 
There was online health industry 
speak September 1998 when met 
with twenty-eight-year-old Atlanta en- 
trepreneur about launch his WebMD 
online service for doctors. Within six 
months, was full-time beat and 
WebMD had become $20 billion com- 
pany after its merger with rival. 

the summer 1999 approached, 
the magazine’s profile was growing the 
number Internet IPOs exploded and 
readers sought the latest news the lat- 
est deals. The Friday rooftop beer bashes 
had become catered affairs what other 
magazine had its own doorman for spe- 
cial occasions? packed with Prada-clad 
“launch specialists,’ and 
other functionaries what was called, 
without irony, the Internet Revolution. 
There was, course, genuine socio- 
economic transformation being wrought 
the Internet. was that upheaval that 
journalists were chronicling, albeit 


through the relatively restricted prism 


though, that for the martini-swillers 
the roof, the real revolution was this: 
money for nothing. 

became clear the “In- 
ternet Summit” that summer that the 
company’s executives were longer 
content merely provision the digital 
vanguard with news and booze; they 
wanted play the game themselves. 
Like other business publications, the 
Standard had started putting confer- 
ences “extend” its “brand” among 
readers and diversify its revenues. But 
this was less confab than giddy, glit- 
tery coming-out party for the movers 
and shakers the Internet economy, 
not least which was the Standard. The 
summit was held the Ritz-Carlton, La- 
guna Niguel, opulent Mediterranean- 
style resort overlooking pristine stretch 
southern California beach. One image 
stays with me: bougainvillea-cov- 
ered bluff outside the hotel, half dozen 
blue-shirted, khaki-clad young Turks 
stand row with their backs the 
spectacular view sand and surf, jab- 
bering their cell phones. the mid- 
dle all was the founder. 
The poster boy California new-econ- 
omy cool, the perpetually tanned Bat- 
known answer the phone with 
“Shake it!” was his element, end- 
lessly networking with the assembled 
venture capitalists and fellow 

The messianic optimism that pervad- 
the summit would, the coming 
months, seem, anything, understated. 
The ads began flooding Internet 
startups, flush with IPO cash and venture 
capital, began vying for attention along 
with old-line tech companies seeking 


this case, living the story meant dying with the story 
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show they “got September, the 
magazine had more than doubled size. 

The Standard, course, the 
only magazine growing fat, and compe- 
tition for editorial talent became free- 
for-all. Veteran journalists from high- 
profile publications could expect six-fig- 
ure salaries (but not necessarily desk 
working phone hiring binge was 
turning 315 Pacific into high-tech ten- 
ement). the November 1999, issue, 
the magazine was 216 pages. 

Incessantly ringing phones and the 
ping-ping hundreds arriving e-mail 
pitches from Internet 
duced wall white noise the news- 
room. Each day, the mailroom dumped 
new load dot-com tchotskes 
shirts, shot glasses, toy monkey 
space suit our desks companies 
tried break through the information 
overload. One morning, giant rabbit 
slipped past the receptionist and made 
the newsroom hand out chocolate 
eggs bearing his company’s logo. 

For the magazine’s veteran journalists, 
accustomed banging the doors 
people who expressly did not want their 
story told, the unrelenting flack attacks 
and rock-star treatment constituted dis- 
concerting role reversal. Some worried 
that cub reporters would grow used 
having “news” spoon-fed them from 
sycophantic sources who hobnobbed with 
the magazine’s business executives. Weber 
began sending out periodic e-mails cau- 
tioning reporters not get too close the 
story. Adding that challenge: ravenous 
copy beast that grew hungrier with each 
ad-bloated issue. The Standard then was 


woefully understaffed editors, who 
worked eighty-hour weeks move sto- 


ries. Needless say, not all the stories 


lived the marketing slo- 
gan “99.9 percent hype-free.” 


most did. The free-wheel- 
ing, give-it-a-go ethos the 


Standard and the no-ques- 


tions-asked expense accounts 
gave the magazine’s reporters 
license pursue the unfolding narrative 
the Internet boom wherever the story 
took them. spent one month flying 
from city city report in-depth 
feature Ivy League schools that went 
into business with online education 
company associated with the financier 
Michael Milken. few weeks later was 
back the plane document how in- 
formation technology was transforming 
genetic science and the drug industry. 
The opportunity such work, free 


Power partying one the Standard’s legendary rooftop bashes 


mation services” company. you want- 
justify double-digit share price, 
simply publishing profitable magazine 
going cut it. 

There were reasonable arguments 
made for going public. Unlike nearly 
all the companies the Standard wrote 
about, were profitable despite our 
profligate ways. IPO would free the 
company IDG, the stodgy trade pub- 
lisher that owned the magazine. And then 
there was the unspoken, less com- 
pelling, subtext: successful IPO would 
make the top executives very, 
very rich while giving the rank and file 
perhaps down payment for one those 
$600,000 San Francisco condos. Janu- 
ary 2000, Standard Media sold percent 
the company venture capitalists for 
$30 million. There was turning back 
now. The new owners would 
demand “exit strategy” the form 
IPO sale. 

April, the magazine was running 
many 360 pages week. Then came 
the Nasdaq Internet stock market crash. 
THE END THE BEGINNING declared the 
April 17, 2000, cover. “Many startups 
must now scramble change their busi- 
ness models,” warned senior writer 
Jonathan Rabinovitz. THE PARTY’S OVER 
acknowledged headline the follow- 
ing week’s Standard the great Internet 
bubble finally burst. 

While the Nasdaq burned, the Stan- 
dard partied like was 1999. the mag- 
azine’s business executives were reading 


corporate penny-pinching and with 
minimum newsroom politics, had 
begun attract reporters and editors 
from The Wall Street Journal, Newsweek, 
and The Washington Post. course, the 
generous salaries were small lure. 
the good times rolled on, management 
bestowed such dot-com goodies mas- 
sages, gym memberships, and subsidized 
childcare. this new California Gold 
Rush, was not out place return 
the office from day reporting, get 
massage, and walk into the newsroom 
find the editor-in-chief handing out four- 
figure bonus checks celebrate prof- 
itable quarter. Reporters, myself included, 
grew accustomed jetting around the 
country, staying hip hotels, and dining 
chi-chi restaurants. ourselves 
awash dot-com millions, our 
reporting life-style offered reasonable 
facsimile. “You don’t know how good you 
have it,’ James Fallows, the Atlantic corre- 
spondent and Standard colurnnist, told 
wry understatement sipped fine 
California Merlot January 2000 edito- 
rial-retreat-ski-holiday Lake Tahoe. 
But there was one perk wish had 
never received: stock options. The thud 
those packets potential riches land- 
ing our desks was, opinion, the 
death knell the magazine. Like the 
companies covered, the Standard 
wanted turn its cachet into IPO cash. 
That strategy would dictate unsus- 
tainable spending spree position the 
Standard diversified global “infor- 
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their own magazine, you wouldn’t know 
from the second anniversary bash the 
company threw April 27, 2000, San 
Francisco city hall. Even given the li- 
cense the times, was over the top, 
celebration fin-de-siecle Internet-age 
excess. bands played both wings 
the majestic beaux-arts building, thou- 
sands invited guests lined double 
deep the martini bars and oyster bays, 
nibbling sushi the grand staircase. 
Over the spring and summer 2000, 
the magazine continued chronicle the 
downturn with cover stories like “IPO 
Market Unravels” and “Pink Slips Par- 
adise.” The Standard began hit its 
stride disintegrating dot-coms 
leaving lawsuits and disgruntled em- 
ployees their wake provided fodder 


for some the magazine’s best journal- 


ism. Reporter Dan Goodin spent 
months dogged investigative report- 
ing tell the inside story Pixelon, 
digital video company founded 
convicted con man. 


was redemption sorts. During 


the boom, often wrote about Internet 
companies’ grand plans and predictions. 
scoured financial documents and 
did our best point out hype, but often 
felt like Now, however, had 
sources who did not bring p.r. en- 
tourages meetings and who most cer- 
tainly did not want see their names 
the magazine. There were legal papers, 
liens, and property records un- 
earthed county courthouses; was 
necessary train some staffers the 
art locating information that didn’t 
come out the box their desks. 

The disconnect between what 
wrote journalists and did compa- 
grew the month. April’s Nasdaq 
debacle didn’t delay hiring for monthly 
spin-off magazine called Grok, which 


would debut September. Despite the 
stock market chaos, the Standard 


mained fat throughout the summer and 
did expectations. Plans launch 
European edition proceeded apace. Al- 
though IPO now looked less immi- 
nent, the company continued spend 
untold millions dollars create in- 
dependent financial infrastructure, du- 
plicating the payroll, accounting, and 
personnel systems managed for the Stan- 
dard IDG. Hiring continued and there 
were nearly 500 people the payroll. 
the fall 2000, Battelle and the 


were not just drink- 
ing the Kool-Aid; they were mainlining the 
stuff. staff meeting, Battelle sat 
stage hotel ballroom where several 
hundred Standard staffers had gathered. 
Behind him large screen read “BHAG 
(Big Hairy Audacious Goal).” launched 
into his spiel about how Standard Media 
International would become billion-dol- 
lar-a-year, 900-employee company within 
five years. Battelle reached evangelical 
pitch when revealed the key achiev- 
ing this astonishing scenario: CRM. Cus- 
tomer relationship management. Through 


elaborate software program, the Stan- 


dard would track our needs 
and desires and sell them array prod- 
ucts and services conferences, newslet- 
ters, job bank, market reports. Battelle 
hardly mentioned the magazine, though 
contributed some percent the com- 
pany’s revenues that year. listened vain 
for the word “journalism.” 


hat fall, the began 


hit home. the Standard 

launched European edition 
October, Grok, the new spin-off 


magazine, was faltering and 


would shut down shortly. When be- 
came senior editor for the magazine’s 
Policy Politics section October, 
was told hire additional reporters. 
Within weeks those plans were shelved. 
Around the time the December 11, 
2000, issue ENGINE TROUBLE: THI 
TECH-DRIVEN ECONOMIC BOOM FLAMING 
layoff rumors began circulating. 
January, the Standard fired three 
dozen business-side staffers. 

That month the annual editorial re- 
treat, Battelle vowed that “things would 


have get pretty bad” before the 


would touch the newsroom. Things did. 
February, eighteen editorial staffers 
lost their jobs. STOP WHINING! WHY THESE 
BAD TIMES LOOK PRETTY GOOD admonished 
the cover story that appeared couple 
weeks later. That was wishful thinking. 
March, the tech advertising meltdown 
had reduced the magazine 112 pages, 
down from 264 December. The page 
count had fallen April when the 


European edition was shut down, six 


months after its launch. 


And went. Another round lay- 


offs hit June. The magazine’s coverage 
dovetailed with its struggle survive. 
DESPERATION FINANCE: WHAT WHEN 


That fall, the slowdown began hit home 
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Hosted Walter Cronkite, 
the Russia Project features 
two one-hour public radio 
documentaries examining 
life Russia ten years 
after the Soviet collapse. 


the first hour, you'll meet 
six ordinary Russians and 
learn how their lives have 
paralleled the achievements 
and disasters the new 
Russia. And Cronkite 
discusses his years 

Moscow-based 

correspondent. 


Hour two features reports 
potential environmental 
and nuclear disaster, chaos 
the Russian military, the 
human toll the war 
Chechnya, the fate Soviet 
dissidents, and looming 
battle against American 
pop culture. Cronkite and 
Russian journalist Viadimir 
Pozner compare press 
freedom Russia and the 
United States. 


Contact your local public radio 
station find out when you can 
hear the Russia Project. 


www.russiaproject.org 


The Russia Project made 
available stations free charge 
the Stanley Foundation 
association with KQED Public 
Radio, San Francisco. 


THE BANK (AND EVERYONE ELSE) SAYS 
read the June cover. few weeks later 
Weber informed the editors that The 
Standard was about broke 
new financing. SEVERANCE: WHO GETS 
WHAT THE LAYOFF PAYOFF was cover line 
the July issue were told that an- 
other round layoffs was imminent. 
Management hinted week after week 
that deal save the Standard was near- 
ing completion. The magazine’s final two 
issues telegraphed some the obstacles 
such happy ending. CRM MONEY PIT: 
SHOULD YOU PAY THE PRICE? was the cover 
line for August story the failure 
customer relationship management soft- 
ware live its billing. CRM, 
course, was Battelle’s holy grail and the 
Standard owed millions dollars li- 
cense such software. The August issue 
highlighted even deeper money pit. 
REAL ESTATE MESS, read cover line, THE 
LEGACY OUTRAGEOUS LEASES. Battelle re- 
ally did believe the Standard would soon 
employ nearly thousand people and the 
company reportedly had signed some 
tens millions dollars’ worth leases 
the height the insane San Francisco 
real-estate boom. Any would-be savior 
would assume those not-insignificant lia- 
bilities. Attempts impose financial dis- 


cipline company that never much 
bothered budget were too little too 
late. tighter travel budget finally had 
been imposed the newsroom late 
March. But wasn’t until August that 
anyone bothered review cell-phone use 
company where everyone was issued 
phone. 

Finally, August 16, IDG pulled the 
plug after its executives and the Stan- 
leaders and their 
failed agree the terms new 
round financing. line the maga- 
zine’s last cover said all: THE 
OVER. NOW THE BLAME GAME BEGINS. 

The final issue the Standard did not 
look like that dying magazine, and 
therein lies the sadness and anger many 
needless death. Volume Number 
was respectable eighty-eight pages. Its 
advertisers were stable such blue- 
chips Mercedes-Benz, Microsoft, and 
Absolut. The masthead remained strong, 
collection talented mid-career jour- 
nalists and promising young reporters 
who shared genuine camaraderie. The 
journalism was maturing the Standard, 
freed from chronicling the dot-com 
mania, expanded its coverage. Whether 
the Standard could have survived the eco- 


CONGRATULATIONS 


nomic fallout from September prob- 
lematic. Even the time the compa- 
ny’s bankruptcy hearing two weeks later 
September 24, the magazine already 
seemed relic fast-fading era. 

the same spot overlooking the Pacific 
where was sitting when received that 
first e-mail nearly four years ago. I’m re- 
minded daily the technological trans- 
formation covered manage fi- 
nances from halfway around the world, 
keep tabs news home, and post 
video three-year-old son the 
Web for his grandparents the States. 
But ironically, the aftermath the 
longer read online what wrote about the 
revolution; the archives The Industry 
Standard, the late, great chronicler the 
Internet age, have been wiped from the 
Web, de-Googled. Thankfully, IDG, 
which owns the magazine’s electronic re- 
mains, recently revived the li- 
brary. Some dead dot-coms tell tales 
after all. 


Todd Woody (todddwoody@yahoo.com) 
was senior editor The Industry Stan- 
dard. currently free-lance journal- 
ist based Sydney, Australia. 
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Suddenly, world wants lead 


bioterrorist 


THE 


TERROR 


Readers are demanding better understanding 
world events these days and unfortunately, 
it’s happening just when editorial budgets 
are tightest. 

The Christian Science Monitor 
News Service the perfect answer. 
With penetrating coverage and superb writing 
from bureaus around the world, 
ideal complement the wires, adding the 
perspective and insight readers crave. 
one reader put Monitor the world’s 
greatest clarifier." 

But that doesn’t mean it’s expensive. The 


Monitor News Service now self-syndicated 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR NEWS SERVICE 
U.S.A. AND CANADA: DAN LAWRENCE (617) 450-2662 lawrenced@csps.com 
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the Monitor surprisingly affordable. 
It’s also available, for the first time, packages 
sized suit your needs and budget. Buy 
the whole service, select international 
news, news, edit/op-ed, features, 


the arts, book reviews, editorial cartoons 


Clay Bennett (three-time Pulitzer finalist), 
the co-branded website, adding the 
award-winning depth www.csmonitor.com 
your own web pages. 

And, with daily preview budgets and 
new Web-based delivery systern, the 


service far easier use than 


ever before. 
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thousands Palestinians poured into the 

streets the West Bank city Nablus 
celebrate honking horns, handing out sweets, 
and firing their guns into the air. The demonstrators 
may not have represented the sentiment the ma- 
jority Palestinians, but the protest was news- 
worthy event, and journalists were there record it. 

Later that day, officials from the 
Palestinian National Authority sum- 
moned cameraman from The Associated Press 
who had filmed the demonstration and told him 
that would danger the images were 
broadcast. Fearing for the cameraman’s safety, the 
decided not air the footage. few days later, 
Palestinian authorities confiscated film from jour- 
nalists covering rally Gaza refugee camp sup- 
porting suicide bombers. 

The incidents the Palestinian territories marked 
the onset global crackdown press freedom. 
Fearing international ostracism angry response 
from the U.S., some governments have suppressed 
coverage public support for radical Islam oppo- 
sition U.S. policies. the same time, repressive 
regimes around the globe are taking advantage the 
new international climate suppress coverage po- 
litical opponents ethnic tension under the guise 
protecting national security combating terrorism. 

Even more alarming, many these governments 
are citing the U.S. response the September at- 
tacks justify their repressive measures. 

Only few days after the attacks, the U.S. State 
Department contacted the Voice America and ex- 
pressed concern about the broadcast report fea- 
turing exclusive interview with the Taliban 
leader, Mullah Mohammed Omar. “We didn’t think 
that the American taxpayer broad- 
casting the voice the Taliban,” explained the State 
Department spokesman, Richard Boucher. 

Then October Secretary State Colin Pow- 
ell asked the Emir Qatar use his influence rein 
Al-Jazeera, the Arabic-language satellite station 
that broadcast out Qatar and bankrolled the 
government. The request from Powell followed for- 


hortly after the hijacked planes slammed in- 
the World Trade Center and the Pentagon, 
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mal diplomatic protest the U.S. Em- 
bassy Qatar, which expressed concern 
about the station’s alleged anti-American 
bias and its repeated airing 1998 ex- 
clusive interview with Osama bin Laden. 

week later, National Security Ad- 
viser Condoleezza Rice spoke with 
group U.S. television executives 
phone and asked them use caution 
when airing pre-recorded messages 
from bin Laden and his associates. Rice 
noted that such statements were best 
propaganda, and could contain coded 
instructions terrorist cells. 

The pressure tactics used the U.S. 
government seem have inspired lead- 
ers across the globe take similar but 
more aggressive approach with their 
own media. The new restrictions range 
from the brazen the bizarre, but all 
are justified necessary measures 
the “war against terrorism.” 

Uganda, journalists have been 
barred since October from photograph- 
ing the president, even during public 
functions, because, explained, 
useful person, and cannot allow 
these people blow up.” 

China, nominal U.S. ally the 
war terrorism, the government has 
banned anti-American reporting from 
its government-controlled press. 

Indonesia, the police beat four 
journalists covering October anti- 
U.S. demonstration. 

the tiny West African country 
Benin, three journalists were arrested 
for reporting that bin Laden had con- 
tacts there. 

Israel, the state radio was banned 
from airing live interviews with Pales- 
tinian militants. 

And Russia, presidential adviser, 
Sergei Yastrzhembsky, said the Putin gov- 
ernment planned study the American 
response media reporting about ter- 
rorists order develop rules for Russ- 
ian media. 


some cases, countries with long 
history animosity toward the press are 
opportunistically using the new climate 
justify further restrictions. Zimbab- 
we, for example, information minister 
Jonathan Moyo, who leading system- 
atic and sometimes violent campaign 
against the independent media Zim- 
babwe, invoked the U.S. trying jus- 
tify ongoing restrictions visas for for- 
eign correspondents. 

“We are watching events the United 
States and Britain closely pertaining 
media freedom,” said Moyo, according 
local report. “These countries, especial- 
the U.S.A., have unashamedly limited 
press freedom since September the 
name safeguarding the national inter- 
the most celebrated democra- 
cies the world allow their na- 
tional interests tampered with, 
will not allow too.” 

Even more disturbing, some coun- 
tries that have generally encouraged in- 
dependent media are imposing new re- 
strictions. India, anti-terrorism legis- 
lation that was being debated before 
Parliament the end the year would 
three years prison for journalists not 
inform authorities about informa- 
tion that could used prevent “ter- 
rorist act.” Journalists and media orga- 
nizations India have denounced the 
provision, arguing that journalists can- 
not play the role policeman. 

Governments have long used con- 
cerns about national security pretext 
restrict reporting conflicts. The ar- 
gument red herring: governments are 
hard-pressed point any instance 
which journalists genuinely compro- 
mised national security through their re- 
porting. What ends being suppressed 
reporting about the grievances the 
“enemy” critical coverage about the 
prosecution the war. 

The forcible suppression dissenting 


voices understandable impulse dur- 
ing wartime, but ultimately self-de- 
structive because deprives the public 
the ability understand and analyze the 
causes the conflict and assess the ef- 
ficacy the military response. 

several points its history, the 
U.S. government has itself imposed se- 
vere restrictions the press during 
war, notably during World War when 
the Office Censorship kept careful 
tabs the media. The legality such 
measures has never been definitively 
settled the Supreme Court, although 
many First Amendment scholars believe 
that censorship, even during wartime, 
unconstitutional. After all, the limita- 
tions imposed the government 
the Constitution apply equally during 
war and peace. 

worth noting that the Constitu- 
tion itself was drafted during time 
conflict and turmoil, and Thomas Jef- 
ferson believed that free press could 
prevent future conflicts bringing 
public officials before the “tribunal 
public process which “pro- 
duces reform peaceably which must 
otherwise done revolution.” 

the last half century the notion 
that unfettered press essentia 
element any free society has become 
universalized, enshrined national 
constitutions around the world and rec- 
ognized the 1948 Universal Declara- 
tion Human Rights. 

Because America’s First Amend- 
ment the gold standard press free- 
dom guarantees, even limited efforts 
the U.S. government influence 
the work the press have enor- 
mous ripple effect around the globe. 
While U.S. media are strong posi- 
tion resist government pressure, the 
same cannot said for journalists 
such countries Zimbabwe, Russia, 
Indonesia, who face growing pres- 
sures from their leaders. 


Even limited efforts the U.S. government influence the work 
the press have enormous ripple effect around the globe 
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Barbara Stewart 
reporter 

the 
metropolitan 
desk 

The New York 
Times. 


Much 


Lite 


the four months since The 
New York Times began run 
Portraits Grief its pro- 
files the September vic- 
tims they have generated ex- 
traordinary amount attention 
and praise. New Yorkers tend 
speak them with kind awe, 
they were sacred writings. Many 
readers seem re- 
gard the reporters 
who write them heroic and the 
Times noble and generous for 
providing space and paying the 
people creating and editing them. 
There have been letters calling the 
project “the Lord’s work,” and even 
offers money encourage the 
paper with its efforts. (The plan 
write profiles all the approxi- 
mately 3,000 victims whose families 
agree. The project should more 
less finished this month; will 
reproduced book form with 
copies given the families.) 
Certainly, Portraits Grief has 
been major effort, involving scores 
reporters and editors. total 
eight reporters, whom one, 
write them full-time, half for one 
two-week period and half for the oth- 
er. full page two portraits runs 
every day, with fifteen short stories 
and fifteen small photos per page. 
The first sign that the portraits 
were striking chords with readers 
were the invitations from morning 
news shows, asking reporters 
talk about their experiences. Na- 
tional Public Radio interviewed 
Wendell Jamieson, who editing 
the profiles, and Vanity Fair ran 
full-page photo the reporters 
and editors sitting ergonomic 
chairs 
solemn, not positively glum, 
its December issue. 
The tradition running short 
profiles the victims disasters, 


like plane crashes and fires, 
probably old newspaper- 
ing. This fall, several newspa- 
pers cities hard-hit the 
attacks including The 

Washington Post, Newsday, 

and the Newark Star-Ledger 
have had brief obituaries the 


September victims from their 


areas. 

But the portraits are not obitu- 
aries brief biographies. They are 
something different impres- 
sionistic sketches, or, one the 
metropolitan editors who created 
them says, “little jewels.” Like 
quick caricature that captures 
likeness, they are intimate tales that 
person. They skip most items re- 
quired standard obituaries: sur- 
vivors, lists colleges, degrees 
earned, jobs held, descriptions 
newsworthy accomplishments. 

The focus characteristics, 
like sweetness love cozying 
home, private passions, 
like shopping paddleball. 
quirks, idiosyncrasies funny 
tales, like the one banker who 
stabbed his hand while fishing, 
trapping hook, hand, and fish to- 
gether and who subsequently 
regaled friends with the tale 
every opportunity. 

While they are obviously meant 
accurate, they are clearly not 
objective. They are based the 
highly colored recollections fami- 
and friends, and are the kind 
stories told wakes and memorial 
services. Often the memories are 
sad, but none are embarrassing 
mean-spirited. unlikely that all 
the victims have been honest and 
generous, but none has been de- 
scribed cheat skinflint. The 
information comes from the people 
who cared about them. Basically, the 


profiles are about love not the 


usual focus daily newspaper. 

“Have fun with them,” editor 
said when began. people outside 
journalism, that might sound like 
utterly perverse instruction. But they 
are fun way. just about every 
reporter knows, interviewing people 
extreme situations, including 
grief, tends intense, emotional, 
and highly interesting. wrench- 
ing when the person talking 
with sobbing, which happens pret- 
often, but the stories they tell are 
fascinating. Gradually, get real 
sense the person. 

There was the Staten Island 
grandmother, passionate shopper 
and size eight, who wore shiny 
gold raincoat and pink rhinestone 
glasses and pulled off with 
panache. And banker who spent 
every Saturday and Sunday morn- 
ing playing paddleball. And twen- 
ty-six-year-old trader from Cantor 
Fitzgerald the bond trading 
company that lost 700 its 1,000 
New York employees who 
thought memorable way 
propose his girlfriend. would 
take her the family cabin the 
Adirondacks, take her for spin 
the lake and steer near the shore, 
where his sixteen nieces and 
nephews would holding big 
sign: “Will You Marry Me?” 

There was young trader who 
sent his younger brother college 
two blank checks, writing: 
work. Study. And tell Dad 
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The ‘Joe Torre’ of River Vale a Matriarch, a Man Whe 


gave you this.” And immigrant salad- 
who barely managed support 
his four children and mentally ill wife, 
and who loved being around his kids 
much that his sister had gently tell 
him that teenagers would rather spend 
weekends with their friends than 
the park with their father. And twenty- 
three-year-old Chicago woman, recently 
engaged, her first trip New York. 
She arrived night, September 10, 
and got the World Trade Center, 
where she had business, about 8:30 
Tuesday morning. 
details emerge slowly, like 
flat figure stepping into third 
dimension. Initially, most people 
say pretty much the same thing: 
was wonderful. was such kind, 
good, smart person. loved him 
much.” start with ordinary things: 
What was she good at? What did she like 
when she working? Soon 
thread dangles, and pull. Mrs. eekman 
called her husband “family man.” Sure, 
thought, and nearly all the other vic- 
tims. But his love for children was in- 
tense that liked slip away week- 
end afternoons, and would found 
his sister’s house nearby, stacking blocks 
with his two- and three- -year- -old nieces 
and nephews. Jean Andrucki, Port Au- 
thority employee, liked sports, says her 
sister. Well, who doesn’t? But Ms. An- 
drucki’s sport was Gaelic football, ob- 
scure Irish game, which she played with 
team the Bronx. 

Nancy Morgenstern was Orthodox 
Jew who liked bicycle. fact, she was 
skilled racer who traveled competitions 
throughout the Eastern seaboard, adher- 
ing strictly Jewish tenets towns that 
had never heard kosher food. Sat- 
urdays, she turned her cell phone off, 
stayed her motel room, and ate the 
kosher tuna sandwiches she had brought. 

The interviews usually last half 
hour so. first they are formal, but 
soon become freewheeling and intimate. 
After ten minutes, sound like old 
friends. Though few people have not 
wanted profile have been too upset 
interviewed, the majority have 
been eager talk about the people they 
loved. That contradicts the cliché re- 
porter barging grieving families 
and bothering them with tactless ques- 
tions. One woman said she got more out 
talking about her husband re- 
porters from Newsday and the Times 
than from talking her 

Some families waited for weeks 
months before agreeing interview 


we 
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because they were hoping their loved 
one was still the 
head piece and wandering 
around the city streets with amnesia. 

For me, the early weeks were the 
hardest. The shock was fresh. “Missing” 
posters were everywhere, the air smelled 
bad, and had personal memorial ser- 
vices to. The names the Times 
queues, copied from posters and corpo- 
rate, government, and media lists, kept 
increasing. would glance around the 
newsroom, close eyes rest them, 
and when looked back the list 
would only the felt though 
death was everywhere. 

The shock the reporters were feeling 
hinted the September profiles. 
Most include details the victims’ final 
minutes, the number the floor they 
were on, their desperate final cell phone 
calls. Soon, though, became clear that 
the profiles should concentrate peo- 
ple’s lives, not their deaths. 


friends outside journalism say 


the news starting pall them. But 
the Portraits Grief not. Frequently, 
people say they read every profile, every 
day, save them read later. They follow 


the profiles religiously, the literal sense, 


they are offering the grieving families 
the gift their attention and unexpressed 
sympathy. Some people say the portraits 
upset them and they can only read two 
three time. But nobody seems ig- 
nore them. The profiles, they say, bring the 
grief home and make real and touching. 
They turn incomprehensibly vast 
tragedy into thousands accessible 
tragedies individual and heartbreaking. 

far, have written about seventy 
profiles. Listening their families and 
friends describe them and their mutual 
love has changed the way feel about the 
people New York. Strangers this 
crowded city often feel like nothing more 
than irritants and obstacles. They grab 
the empty train seat, elbow the 
sidewalk, talk loud voices, and block 
view paintings museums. Now, 
sometimes, when not too tired 
too sour mood, gaze strangers 


the train Times Square and think 


them people with full, rich stories. 
Writing the profiles like getting 
know some really interesting people and, 
the same time, losing them. like go- 
ing lively party filled with colorful 
guests, but getting there too late, after 
they have left. makes want make 
more effort now, with living people, 
more open, get know them 
while are all still here. 
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University Colorado Boulder 


Explore critical environmental 
issues with science and policy 
experts. During the one-week 

program, you'll examine timely topics 
such urban global climate 
change, ecosystem management. 


The Institute covers the cost 
instruction, field trips, lodging 
and most meals. 
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Now the Revive 


wrote first cover story for 
national magazine fifteen 
years ago. That article, which 
was published Mother 
Jones, told the dramatic story 
five antinuclear protesters who 
drove and then hiked onto the 
Nevada Test Site, hundred miles 
northwest Las Vegas, the hope 
derground nuclear 
test. accompanied them, evading 
security guards walking 
through the sandy desert night, 
the light the moon. was 
grueling and dangerous assign- 
ment. During the day, endured 
temperatures above 110 degrees. 
When the bomb exploded, were 
about four miles away. The next 
morning, were arrested. 

contract, which signed 
June 1986, granted Mother Jones 
the right publish the story once, 
English, well the right 
use for limited promotional and 
educational purposes. The con- 
tract also contained five optional 
clauses permitting other uses, in- 
cluding syndication, for which 
would receive least half the mag- 
azine’s income. The choice 
whether grant those additional 
rights was entirely mine. 

other words, that contract 
left doubt who owned 
words. did. After Mother Jones 
published the article, resold 
several times. also sold option 
movie producer, who paid 
$2,500 $1,000 more than 
original fee. 

The fact that effortlessly re- 
tained control that article was 
hardly accident. decade earli- 
er, Congress had extensively re- 
vised copyright law, clarifying 
ambiguous and, writers, unfair 
situation, which had often result- 


the loss copyright when 
story appeared magazine. The 
Copyright Act 1976 made 
clear that the moment writer 
puts pen paper or, now, 
whatever happens silicon when 
owns the copyright 
words, which distinct from 
magazine’s copyright the col- 
lective work. And, 
writer specifically agrees trans- 
fer copyright sell additional 
rights, publisher acquires only 
the right publish story once. 
These principles were the 
heart the most widely publicized 
copyright case recent years, New 
York Times Co. Jonathan Tasini, 
which the Supreme Court decided 
last June. the lawsuit that led 
this decision, six free-lance writers 
had claimed that the Times and 
other publishers violated copyright 
law allowing electronic databas- 
such LexisNexis redistrib- 
ute their articles. The Court ruled 
seven two the writers’ favor. 
This victory, too, individual 
writers against the country’s most 
powerful newspaper, was likewise 
direct result the Copyright Act 
1976, which Congress clearly 
intended enable writers 
maintain control of, 
from, their work. The majority 
opinion the Tasini case, for ex- 
ample, says the 1976 law was de- 
signed “address the unfair situa- 
tion under prior and help 
writers counteract publishers’ “su- 
perior bargaining power.” Even 
Justice Stevens, his dissenting 
opinion, acknowledged that before 
1976, “an author’s decision pub- 
lish her individual article part 
collective work was perilous 
one.” There was, added, “signif- 


transfer the entire copyright over 
the 1976 act hoped ‘enhance 
the author’s position vis-a-vis the 

This approach both ethical 
and practical. Basic fairness well 
common sense demand that 
person who writes something 
the very least shares the resulting 
revenue. assuring that writers 
have economic incentive 
write, the law enhances the nation’s 
cultural life. would argue, fact, 
that this incentive inextricably 
linked the First Amendment’s 
guarantee free speech it’s the 
economic engine that drives cre- 
ativity and public debate. Copy- 
right law also acknowledges the 
fundamental difference between 


intellectual and other types 


property: words are not like 
fax machine purchased Sears, 
but rather belong even 
toss them out into the universe. 
Thus began this essay describ- 
ing article about antinuclear 
protesters because involvement 
that story, and its risks, highlight 
the essence intellectual property. 
Every word, every sentence, and 
every idea contain part me. 
But even Tasini, which was 
filed 1993, traveled its cir- 
cuitous route through the court 
system, the publishing world was 
evolving. The Internet exploded 
popularity, allowing words 
distributed almost effortlessly, 
and publishers scrambled find 
new ways profit from writers’ 
words. Large 
lowed small, only merged 
into vast conglomerates that held 
enormous economic power over 
writers. And, seeking protect 
clients from potential liability, 
lawyers wrote 
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seized what rights the law might not 
give. result, the Tasini case may 
prove Pyrrhic victory. 

many and perhaps most maga- 
zines, newspapers, and Web sites pub- 
lished the United States, free-lance 
writers experience what Justice Stevens 
called “significant pressure” sign away 
their rights. Far too often, find our- 


selves “at the mercy publishers,” 


forced give away all most rights 
return for the privilege being pub- 
lished. Publishers from The New York 


Times Gannett AOL Time Warner 


are using onerous contracts subvert 
the intent the 1976 copyright law and 
its basic principle fairness. 

November 2000, for example, 
when took assignment from the 
Times, first, the newspaper sent 
contract that granted “all right, title and 
interest, including copyright, for all 
purposes throughout the 
When sought amend it, was told 
the contract wasn’t negotiable. Reluc- 
tantly, signed. 

Maybe complain. Some 
contracts demand all rights throughout 
the universe. least can resell 
Times words Pluto. 

Another example: Last July, Time4 
Media, part the AOL Time Warner 
empire that publishes about fifteen mag- 
azines, including Skiing, unilaterally is- 
sued standard contract that was, one 
editor explained, “being used across all 


Time4 Media titles.” All articles, the Ski- 


ing contract said, would the maga- 
zine’s “sole and exclusive property 
work made for hire within the meaning 
the United States copyright laws.” And 
stating the obvious, light the 
foregoing Skiing would free use 
those articles however the magazine 
wanted. 

But Skiing writers balked. Dozens 
refused sign the agreement. 
month later, editor-in-chief Rick Kahl 
(who has since left the magazine for 


unrelated reasons) sent what de- 


scribed “new, revised, and many 
ways improved contract.” Alas, too 
insisted that all articles belonged the 
magazine (although also allowed 
writers re-sell their words three 
months after publication). 

Conceding that the contract was not 
perfect, explained that “Time Inc. be- 
lieves that since every article Skiing 
the product our combined efforts, 
reasonable for retain the copyright. 
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Skiing commissions the article, pays all 
expenses, and helps shape each article 
through our editing and layout design.” 
though moving commas were 
more important than writing; though 
the decision put story page forty- 
six, beside color photo, 
trumps the contribution. 

Note that Kahl uses the word retain, 
not take (or purchase, acquire, 
steal) though copyright did not 
first belong the writer. Note, too, 
that ignores the crucial distinction 
between the writer’s ownership his 
her words and the publisher’s own- 
ership the collective work. 

mong the arguments used 

publishers the Tasini case 

rationalize the taking intel- 

lectual property was that they 
wanted preserve the historical record. 
That is, opinion, smoke screen. 
The Times didn’t ask include arti- 
cle special database that would 
sold modest price schools and li- 
braries the equivalent yesterday’s 
microfiche; the Times demanded all 
rights. 

This dispute isn’t about the histori- 
cal record. 


about money, about 
profiting from writers’ work our in- 
tellectual property. And unlike the mi- 
crofiche old, electronic databases 
and Web site archives are not single, 
discrete publications. Publishers want 


make money from our work forever 


without paying another penny. 
Web sites, foreign-language editions, 
entire newspaper sections licensed 
other markets the jargon to- 


day, these business innovations are 


called “branding.” Words and ideas are 


like chocolate-stuffed Oreos, another 


way increase the bottom line. 


defense the terrible free-lance 


contracts that dominate the industry, 
publishers sometimes claim that only 
small amounts money are stake 
share the $2.50, say, that the Times 
charges download article from its 
Web site. That argument both untrue 
and irrelevant. 

Untrue because even that small fee, 
multiplied over years and decades, can 
amount large sum money being 
denied writers; and because many con- 
tracts demand other rights, such the 
right make derivative works, that can 


individual writers. 
Irrelevant because authority for copy- 


right law stems directly from the Consti- 
tution, which grants Congress the power 
secure the exclusive rights writers 
not publishers our work. In- 
deed, the framers the Constitution 
deemed this principle impor- 
tant they enshrined it, alongside paral- 
lel right inventors, Article 
gress shall have power,” they wrote, 
promote the progress science and 
useful arts, securing for limited times 
authors and inventors the exclusive 
right their respective writings and dis- 

Like many legal battles, this conflict 
over copyright has profound implica- 
tions for the public. Free-lancers write 
most the articles published Amer- 
ican magazines, well many that 
appear newspapers; without our 
contributions, many could not survive. 
Through organizations like the Nation- 
Writers Union, the Authors Guild, 
and the American Society Journalists 
and Authors, we’re struggling protect 
our interests. But are, blunt, 
losing the war. Losing badly. For most 
magazine writers, the “exclusive right” 
our work, mentioned prominent- 
the Constitution, has become 
illusion. Among us, there profound 
dissatisfaction with the state the in- 
dustry. 

The only solution, believe, for 
Congress once again what did 
the 1970s: thoroughly reevaluate 
and revise copyright law protect the 
interests writers, who now negotiate 
with corporations that have grown ever 
larger since 1976. its Tasini decision, 
the Supreme Court suggested much, 
writing that authors and publishers 
“and necessary the courts and Con- 
gress, may draw numerous models 
for distributing copyrighted works and 
remunerating authors for their distrib- 
ution”; the Court cited case involving 
the licensing and royalty system for 
broadcast and recorded music. That 
would surely good first step. But 
also recognize that best work 
that Mother Jones story, for example 
has usually resulted from collabora- 
tive relationship with editors. the 
best solutions will come when publish- 
ers, editors, and writers work together 
insure the vitality the industry 
well the ability writers profit 
from their work. It’s really not much 
ask. All want Congress what 
the Constitution says. 


Ethics 
Dilemma? 


Phone 


312-409-3334 


Ethics 
for Journalists 


free service sponsored 
The Chicago Headline Club, 
SPJ’s Chicago Pro Chapter 
Loyola University Chicago 
Center for Ethics 


Extraordinary 
Leadership 


The American Society 
Newspaper Editors seeks 
nominations for the 
Award for Editorial Leadership. 


We're looking for leaders who have taken their 
newspaper higher journalistic ground. 


Newspaper size doesn't matter, nor does rank. 
The winner could top editor, assigning 
editor, publisher oiher business executive 
who makes contributions newspaper's 
journalism. 


The first winner this annual award will 
honored ASNE's 2002 Convention. 


Nomination forms are available our Web site: 


VOICES 


MAGAZINES 


What Lost When 


Franca Fell 


Scott Sherman 


was 
contributing 
writer 
Lingua Franca. 
now 

contributing 
editor 


the early summer 1995, 
cramped, cluttered 
newsstand Greenwich 
Village, purchased first 
copy Lingua Franca: The Review 
Academic Life. The headline 
grabbed me: “Inventing Wills: 
How Sometime 
Professor 
Became 
America’s Heavyweight Know-It- 
All.” was intrigued that Lingua 
Franca’s writer, Adam Begley, had 
somehow convinced the brilliant 
and irascible Garry Wills, who 
rarely grants interviews, cooper- 
ate with full-length profile. 
Begley’s piece was startlingly pow- 
erful and intimate, filled with witty 
asides and shrewd assessments 
Wills and his work. Rarely had 
seen writing that was edgy and 
compelling. 
had just launched career 
free-lance writer, and the few 
clips had were from obscure 
publications. Nevertheless, dis- 
patched blind story pitch 
Lingua Franca’s young editor, 
Alexander Star. Two days later 
phone rang; was Star. “Let’s 
declared. Two weeks after 
that, was plane Chicago 
report the piece, which turned 
out five thousand words 
long. was the beginning 
relationship that 
October 2001, when the news 
Lingua Franca’s demise spread 
quickly through New York’s liter- 
ary and journalistic community. 
Founded 1990, Lingua 
Franca did for academia what The 
American Lawyer did for the legal 
profession: cast calm search- 
light the nooks and crannies 
and follies university life and 
conveyed its findings crisp, lean 
prose. But was not merely mag- 


azine about professors. Its beat, 
instead, was the vast universe 
where academia collided with the 
real world. Like William 
New Yorker Lewis Lapham’s 
Harper’s, Lingua Franca concerned 
itself with both the quirky and the 
profound. was magazine for 
people who liked read and 
think, and they 
rewarded with articles about Jorge 
Luis Borges’s translators and James 
Joyce’s manuscripts; about canni- 
balism and fingerprinting; about 
academic murder scandals Italy 
and pro-Milosevic intellectuals 
Yugoslavia, name but few. 

For young writers, Lingua 
Franca provided unique oppor- 
tunities for long-form narrative 
journalism. gave writers the 
freedom and the space 
pursue their passions. This 
know firsthand. 1999, the 
shabby outskirts Mexico City, 
fifty thousand students shut 


down the sprawling campus 


the University Mexico, Latin 
America’s largest university. 
was not only civil war between 
proud, politicized students and 
the Mexican government, but 
also fierce class conflict between 
impoverished bourgeois 
undergraduates. Faculty mem- 
bers were also bitterly split. 
short, was perfect Lingua 
Franca story: there was power- 
ful academic angle, but larger 
themes were also present 
underdevelopment, class mobili- 
ty, political commitment. 

When Star first asked write 
about the strike, declined: had 
witnessed it, and was intimidated 
its complexity. But Star refused 
take for answer, and, what’s 
more, found the money send 
Mexico City for two weeks. 
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After several grueling rewrites Lingua 
Franca was journalistic boot camp the 
editors, their ongoing quest for perfec- 
tion, found native speaker Spanish 
fact-check the piece, all 6,500 words it. 
turned out the most satisfying journal- 
istic experience had ever had. 

Lingua Franca mark the pro- 
fession: did much invent entire 
genre intellectual reporting, one that 
The New York Times felt compelled 
imitate launching Saturday section 
entitled “Arts Ideas”; many its writ- 
ers and editors graduated The New 
Yorker and the Times; was nominated 
for the National Magazine Award five 
separate occasions. But the good times 
last: Lingua Franca, unlike 
Harper’s The New Republic, failed 
attract sizeable readership outside acad- 
emia. The circulation never exceeded 
twenty thousand figure that 
way corresponded the magazine’s 
influence, for was noticed and read 
the higher echelons Manhattan’s 
media and publishing universe. Lingua 
Franca currently seeking new investors, 
but its heavy losses, believed 
$200,000 year, suggest that its revival 
may long shot. 

When the end came, October 17, 
was meteor hit. There was gener- 
ous praise from literary heavyweights 
always found something fascinating 
read that magazine, and not infre- 
quently something that wish had 
had for The New David 
told The New York Times. But the staff 
was instantly discharged, with sever- 
ance pay, and gloom and melancholy 
pervaded the magazine’s community. 
Still, for short time, those that 
community tasted pure journalistic free- 
dom, which liberated us, the roaring 
1990s, from having write about Bill 
Gates’s fortune, O.J. Simpson’s Bronco, 
Monica Lewinsky’s dress. 
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MEDICAL EVIDENCE 
BOOT CAMP 


March 31-April 2002 Cambridge, Mass. 


Clinical trials 

Drug trials 

Meta-analyses 
Cancer clusters 


Epidemiology 

Case-control studies 

Statistical significance 

Carcinogenicity toxicity 


Leading researchers and teachers from MIT, Harvard Medical 
School, Harvard School Public Health and NIH will teach 
journalists how evaluate medical and health claims. 


Knight 
Science Journalism 
Fellowships MIT 


Apply Feb. 

for fellowships covering 
travel, hotel and 

most meals 


MIT, E32-300, Mass. Ave., Cambridge, 02139 
http://mit.edu/knight-science/ 
boyce@mit.edu 617-253-3442 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATE SCHOOL JOURNALISM 


again seeking applications for the 


JOHN McCLOY FELLOWSHIPS 


sponsored 


THE AMERICAN COUNCIL GERMANY 


er n poli tical 


dearee 


~ 


@ 
Oo 


ntact inforn 


Mr. Christian Red 
John McCloy Fellowships 
Graduate School Journalism, Room 701 
Columbia University 
2950 Broadway, New York, 10027 
Christian_Red@hotmail.com 


April 15, 2002 
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economic issues. Applicants 
c c ia c ic An 
must have and workir journalist, and 
2 c d | acti tre re le Avoran 
Gays; fransatiantic ana domestic travel are also covered. 
Applicants should submit project least two pages, resume, 
and two letters recommendation for two references. 
Send 
q We 


lone writer 
can 


difference... 


and The Newspaper Guild-CWA, 
founded 1933 columnist 
Heywood Broun, each year acknow- 
ledges that remarkable fact rec- 
ognizing journalists who best exem- 
plify his efforts behalf the 
underdog and the disadvantaged. 

Entries work done calendar 
year 2001 must postmarked 
Jan. 25. For contest rules, visit our 
web site: 


www.newsguild.org 


The nation’s leaa 
for diversity media 


Maynard Institute 
www.maynardije.org 


510.891.9202 


Cross-Media Journalism 


Editing Program 


Training Center 


TELEVISION 


Wanted: New Breed 
with Old-Fashioned 


September 11, the nation 

needs new breed media 
company chief executives 
who “exercise their power 
way that recognizes there’s 
public trust” and have “higher 
order priority than delivering 
sharehold- 


That heretical idea was 


Lawrence 


Grossman, delivered approving audi- 


November none other than 
News 


AOL Time Warner’s Gerald 


and PBS, 

regular Levin. 

columnist The the world’s 
for biggest multimedia conglomer- 


ate (who retiring from that job 
May) went “on the record” 
commit his own company 
new priorities for new day. “We 
are not going mathemat- 
ical scorecard something that 
“We will spend whatever takes; 
will support whatever CNN, 
Time, and AOL want do. Our 
obligation [is] not just inform, 
but provide insight and 
understanding 
going that affects everybody’s 
life around the world today.” 

far, fellow media 
moguls not appear share his 
public-service priorities. Nov- 
ember, The New York Times 
reported that Viacom’s CBS had 
ordered budget cuts its most 
important news show, Minutes, 
blaming the increased costs 
covering the war Afghanistan. 
Longtime competitors CBS and 
ABC have taken the unprecedent- 
step holding discussions 
merge their overseas news bureaus 
and personnel save money, 
move that would further diminish 
healthy competition gathering 


and reporting news. 
November, national survey 
local news taken last summer 
the Project for Excellence 
Journalism reported that half the 
news directors who responded 
said they had make budget cuts 
layoffs their stations; two- 
thirds said they were filling more 
time slots with local news 
whose mainstays are often crime 
and celebrities because 
cheaper than other programming. 
While the survey was conducted 
shortly before the World Trade 
Center attack, nothing has hap- 
pened since local news 
suggest that will not continue 
remain (as the study suggested) 
“on dangerous ground.” 

Like much else after September 
11, Levin’s call for new breed 
public-spirited corporate man- 
agers represents significant 
departure from the single-minded 
focus financial priorities that 
prevailed the days before the 
world changed. The nation’s most 
man Jack Welch GE, described 
the October New Yorker 
feared and confrontational man- 
ager, with fanatical devotion 
cutting costs and boosting prof- 
its.” Before September 11, Jack’s 
“fanatical devotion” the bottom 
line was viewed the model 
emulate. His memoir with the 
macho title, Jack: Straight from the 
Gut, published the week the World 
Trade Center 
described yesterday’s values: Bus- 
iness game, played won. 
And winning defined only 
one thing how much money 
you can make. 

When bought NBC 
1986, was president NBC 
News. his book, Jack complains 
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that operated “under the theory that net- 
works should lose money while covering 
the news the name journalistic 
integrity.” The two us, said, “were 
different planets.” take his complaint 
compliment. Under the law, broadcasters, 
who hold valuable licenses use the pub- 
lic’s airwaves, are considered public 
trustees. thought, and still do, that 
responsible worldwide network news cov- 
borne the network broadcasters 
loss leader need be. come from the Bill 
Paley school network leadership. 
year-end dinner for CBS News correspon- 
dents, presided over the 
founding chairman, Charles Collingwood 
expressed concern that news was going 
cost Paley, who was also the company’s 
biggest stockholder, heck lot 
money. “Don’t worry about that,” Paley 
replied. “You guys cover the news. I’ve got 
Jack Benny make money for me.” 

Welch’s priorities were entirely different. 
made clear that would judge NBC 
News differently than any other divi- 
sion. News would expected make the 
same profit margins they did. Welch was 
disdainful any other approach. The news 
division, said, had greater obligation 
provide public service than those 
lines that manufacture refrigerators, light 
bulbs, jet engines. For Welch, one crit- 
put it, the financial perspective was the 
only one that mattered. That tunnel vision 
helped produce era network news 
that focused more nonfiction entertain- 
ment than the information citizens need 
about dangerous and vulnerable world. 

News from faraway places front and 
center again. Coverage that news 
expensive. Gerry Levin says need 
new breed with new values lead 
media companies. say need new 
breed with the old-fashioned values 
Bill Paley, NBC’s Grant Tinker, and 
ABC’s Tom Murphy, who their day 
were concerned about the public trust 
they were about the bottom 
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DON’T MISS THE APPLICATION DEADLINE. APPLY TODAY. 


YOUR GOAL TELL YOUR 
STORIES, WHAT ARE 
YOU DOING REACH GOAL? 


BEEN POYNTER? 


Reporting Writing the Untold Stories 
May 5-10, 2002 
Application Deadline: March 2002 
Newspaper reporters and editors will improve their ability 
report and write about issues such class, race, 
ethnicity and culture. get tips how develop 
listening posts your community that you can present 
variety authentic voices. practice interviewing 
and communications skills and experiment with writing 
techniques make untold stories well-told ones. 


Poynter. 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED BETTER JOURNALIST 


poynter.org/seminars/app.htm 


The German Marshall Fund 
the United States 


G|M|F 


STRENGTHENING TRANSATLANTIC COOPERATION 


EUROPEAN JOURNALISM AWARDS 
$10,000 Senior Award, $5,000 Young Journalist Award 


Third annual Peter Weitz Prizes: for excellence the reporting 
and analysis European and Transatlantic affairs. Senior award 
open all journalists working for American newspapers and 
magazines. Young journalist award for American journalists 
Awards honor Peter Weitz, late Director 
Programs the German Marshall Fund. 


under 35. 


GMF also offers journalism fellowships worth $2,000 $25,000 
for American journalists encourage the coverage European 
issues U.S. newspapers and magazines. 


Deadline for Journalism Awards: February 28, 2002 


Contact: Julianne Smith, GMF, Dupont Circle, NW, Suite 750, 
Washington, Tel: (202) (202) 265-1662 


Email: jsmith@gmfus.org Details: www.gmfus.org 
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Geneva 
Overholser 
aol.com), 
syndicated 
columnist 
for The 
Washington 
Post Writers 
Group, writes 
regularly 
for about 
newspapers. 
She holds 
endowed 
chair the 
University 
Missouri school 
journalism. 
Among 
positions she 
has held are 

editorial writer 

for The New 
York Times, 
editor The 
Des Moines 
Register, and 
ombudsman 
for The 
Washington 
Post. She also 
served nine 
years the 
Pulitzer Prize 
board. 


NEWSPAPERS 


Must 


Speak With One Voice 


hat might journalists ac- 
complish could 
speak with one voice 


those rare occasions when that 
voice sorely needed? 

November New York Times ar- 
ticle, the current battle for pub- 
lic opinion, noted the Pentagon’s 
tight hold information and said: 
“Thus far, news or- 
ganizations’ only re- 
sponse has been increasingly frus- 
trated questioning the policy 
weekly meetings with Victoria 
Clarke, the chief Pentagon spokes- 
woman. unified challenge has 
been made top editors, broadcast 
news presidents publishers.” 

Not that there been ef- 
forts. October’s APME meeting 
Milwaukee, the council presidents 
journalism organizations 
which date has largely occupied it- 
self with such practical matters en- 
suring that the various convention 
dates didn’t overlap took the un- 
precedented step attempting 


joint statement the importance 


wartime press access information. 
Significantly, twenty-six organiza- 
tions joined in. But the council rep- 
resents thirty-five. Some prominent 
members the American Society 
Newspaper Editors among them 
declined sign. ASNE later joined 
the Newspaper Association Amer- 
ica separate statement. Mean- 
while, bureau chiefs Washington 
were holding regular meetings with 
the Pentagon. Each these efforts 
was important. But inevitably, the 
fracturing results less effectiveness, 
less public awareness, and less influ- 
ence the government. 

There have been late several 
prominent calls for some kind 
national voice for jour- 
nalism. Peter Goldmark, chairman 
and the International Herald 


Tribune, speech the Aspen In- 
stitute August 2000, called me- 
dia executives “fund, jointly with 
your sister companies, indepen- 
dent council track, promote, ex- 
amine, and defend the independent 
news function America and the 
world large.” Jay Harris, 
speech Harvard last May after his 
resignation publisher the San 
Jose Mercury News, called for new 
version the 1947 Hutchins Com- 
mission press freedom and re- 
sponsibility, move the debate 
about “unfettered market forces” 
onto larger stage. The Newspaper 


Guild’s Committee the Future 


Journalism made similar recom- 
mendation couple years ago. 
And group gathered 2000 the 
Ford Foundation recommended es- 
tablishment nationwide part- 
nership for quality journalism. 

journalism had national 
voice, could raised this mo- 
ment behalf freedom infor- 
mation and behalf indus- 
try-wide recommitment public 
service after years just-another- 
business performance. Never have 
these messages had more potential 
for impact. With single-copy sales 
some newspapers running much 
10,000 above normal, it’s clear 
the public yearns for good journal- 
ism. Equally evident the sur- 
prise among many upon learning 
the strength anti-American 
sentiments abroad the nega- 
tive effect the dramatic cutbacks 
foreign news the years leading 
September 11. 

Since the terrorists struck, the 
performance America’s newspa- 
pers has been extraordinary. But 
would miracle such com- 
mitment resources news were 
continue. Even before 9/11, adver- 
tising was down, and profits threat- 


ened. Now, virtually every newspa- 
per company expects fall dramat- 
ically short already lowered pro- 
jections. Surely this moment dis- 
location the time for newspaper 
company executives tell different 
story Wall Street one that, in- 
stead disconnecting good journal- 
ism and high earnings and empha- 
sizing the latter, focuses the com- 
mitment public service. the 
Knight Foundation’s Eric Newton, 
lamenting the current situation, said 
October seminar sponsored 
the Nieman Foundation and New 
Directions for News: “Being cash 
cow strategy.” It’s strategy that 
has hurt the public and undermined 
democracy. And it’s time ac- 
knowledged that, loud and clear 
now, when the public’s reliance 
greater than ever, and when the 
costs our failure serve them 
well have been made evident. 

But without some national voice 
for journalism, how can bring 
the public the discussion? 
How can help embolden execu- 
tives tell different story? How 
can effectively bring change? 
don’t know whether what needed 
new national body such 
Goldmark Harris envisions, 
simply effective coalition ex- 
isting groups willing put down 
their differences and speak one 
voice. lean toward the latter, both 
because that course seems more 
practicable and because recog- 
nizes the allergic reaction any- 
thing smacking monolithic views 
industry rugged indepen- 
dence and individualism. 

Independence all the good 
but not the price failing 
take stand. American journalism 
needs effective champion. 
long cannot speak one 
voice, cannot meet the need. 
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Doing the Right Thing Wrong? 


PETER SCHRAG 


lot people will 


find easy dis- 


miss William Mc- 

charges 
rectness against the nation’s 
major news organizations 
the networks, Gannett, Knight 
Ridder, The Washington Post, 
the Los Angeles Times, and, 
particular, The New York 
Times. Though 
fessed centrist and veteran 
journalist, McGowan fel- 
low the conservative Man- 
hattan Institute; his book 
published Encounter, 
conservative house that un- 
derwritten the very conser- 
vative Bradley Foundation, 
and leaves little doubt 
about his determination, all 
contrary arguments aside, 
hot-button ranging 
from race and gay rights immigration, 
contends, the media have sunk into 
“disturbing conformity” race- and 
gender-conscious agenda 
that has distorted the news, alienated 
readers and viewers, and undermined 
honest policy discussion. “Far from be- 


issues 


COLORING THE NEWS: HOW 
CRUSADING FOR DIVERSITY HAS 
CORRUPTED AMERICAN JOURNALISM. 
WILLIAM MCGOWAN 
ENCOUNTER BOOKS. 278 PP. $25.95 


ing progressive source new ideas,” 
writes, “in many instances the press rep- 
resents tired bulwark liberal dogma 
and reaction, enforcing conven- 
tional wisdom.” 
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But let’s not rush judgment. this 
tendentious book, it’s also impor- 
tant one that’s certain raise lot 


hackles. McGowan’s case and it’s of- 
ten powerful case rests exten- 
sive list horribles from the past 
decade, stories about how reporters and 
editors, embracing the causes they write 
about under pressure from corporate 
managers ethnic interest groups, 
seeking fill yet another niche their 
publishers’ marketing strategies, aban- 
don their skepticism, ignore contrary 
data, twist the news or, doesn’t fit 
politically correct formula, ignore al- 
together. Among his issues: affirmative 
action university admissions; gays and 
women the military; alleged racism 
the executive suite; the burdens imposed 


state and local schools and 
welfare services 
grants; and, course, the 
professed blessings 
culturalism. Separately, such 
complaints have been issued 
before, usually from the right. 
McGowan packages them all 
one book. 
It’s long list: 


News organization policies 
(since scaled back) “content 
audits” and/or “mainstream- 
Gannett, that re- 
quired editors and reporters 
quote enough blacks and 
Latinos from 
source list reflect “the face 
the country.” Some news- 
papers also had numerical 
formulas for evaluating man- 
agers their success run- 
ning positive stories and pic- 
tures minorities. Many 
more did informally. 
Burlington, Vermont, Paul 
Teetor, reporter Gannett’s Free Press, 
which was feeling the heat from head- 
quarters, was summarily fired ac- 
cording McGowan, took all 
minute and half after black activist 
named Rodney Patterson threatened 
sue and march the paper didn’t 
fire Teetor and apologize for story Tee- 
tor had written. The offending part, well 
down the story, was description 
how Patterson, aide Burlington’s 
mayor, had ejected white woman, who 
was trying defend Vermonters against 
charges racism, from community 
meeting. The meeting, had declared, 
was for people color only. 


The failure the elite media re- 


port the extent that affirmative ac- 


/ 


« 


Wir. 


What bothers McGowan most the media’s embrace 
‘multicultural that rejects borderline 


racism the historic American ideal assimilation 


tion university admissions grew into 
blatant systems race preferences, 
much less investigate the negative ef- 
fects those formulas have had, particu- 
themselves. tells rather re-tells 
the story Patrick Chavis, black 
physician who was one the benefi- 
ciaries numerical quota system 
the University California Davis 
medical school. Chavis was later lion- 
ized, first major piece Nicholas 
Lemann The New York Times Maga- 
zine (in 1995) and then people like 
Senator Edward Kennedy, for his ser- 
vice the black community “per- 
fect Kennedy said, the 
benefits affirmative action. But 
when Chavis was subsequently investi- 
gated for gross negligence connec- 
tion with set botched operations 
and stripped his license the state 
medical board, the Times ignored it. 


Similarly, McGowan castigates the 


media for what regards their polit- 
ically driven avoidance any connec- 
tion between police scandals New 
York, Los Angeles, New Orleans, and 
Washington and the lax standards and 
porous background screening practices 
that police agencies instituted in- 
crease ethnic diversity the ranks. 


The casual acceptance the establish- 
ment media the virtues liberal im- 
migration policies and their concomi- 
tant failure report the burdens and 
costs that large numbers poorly edu- 
cated immigrants impose schools, 
law enforcement, welfare agencies, and 
taxpayers. The same goes, says Mc- 
Gowan, for their studied longtime un- 
willingness fully report the prob- 
lems generated attempts fully inte- 
grate women into the armed forces. 
cites San Diego Union-Tribune report, 
based the Navy’s own internal inves- 
tigation, that attributed the fatal train- 
ing-accident crash Lt. Kara Hultgreen, 
the first female Navy pilot assigned 
combat duty carrier, her own 
errors and thus “lowered training 
requirements” and hence politically 


driven “preferential treatment” for 
women and not engine failure, 
the Navy’s official pronouncements had 
it. But the Union-Tribune story, says, 
“received little bounce the rest the 
media.” The New York Times called the 
crash “gender-neutral tragedy.” 

But what bothers McGowan most 
the media’s embrace “multicultural 
paradigm” that rejects 
racism the historic American ideal as- 
similation, “encourages immigrants 
maintain hyphenated sense self and 
culture,” and fosters divided loyalties. 
consequence, reporting gangs Los 
Angeles, huge school dropout rates, offi- 
cially neglected child abuse, and range 
other social problems lacks the crucial 
context immigration without 
which they can’t understood. Accom- 
panying that “multicultural vision,” 
sees growing timidity about controver- 
sial black figures like Louis Farrakhan. 
Stories the Los Angeles Times (1995), 
The New York Times series (1994), and 
NPR, for instance, either “deliberately 
skirted minimized such issues the 
Nation Islam’s bizarre, racist mytholo- 
involving mad scientists from thou- 
sands years ago” advanced “the no- 
tion that Farrakhan was misunderstood 
figure and that his anti-Semitism was ex- 
aggerated.” 


argument weakened 
its own lack context, 
skepticism, 
perspective, his tenden- 
overstatement and, paradoxically, 
his own unquestioning reliance 
the media sources The New Republic, 
The Wall Street opinion pages, 
plus some conservative columnists 
that trusts. also seems not rec- 
ognize that newspapers (to say nothing 
television) rarely give play undoing 
stories that later turn out wrong, 
regardless the subject. The scandal 
goes page one; the story that later 
shows that there was scandal goes 
the bottom page twenty-three. 
Here, too, there’s long list: 


McGowan pays lip 
service the history 
cultural and gender iso- 
lation news organiza- 
tions and their com- 


effort 
broaden their ability 
cover minority commu- 
nities. But seems 
barely aware the ex- 
tent that isolation, much less the dis- 
tortions and the earlier forms polit- 
ical correctness not mention the 
racism and sexism produced 
newsrooms and news coverage. He’s 
right, for example, that most papers 
failed provide evenhanded coverage 
California’s Proposition 187, which 
sought deny schooling and other so- 
cial services illegal aliens and their 
children, but says nothing how that 
myopia might relate the sensitivity 
those papers their own history 
immigrant-bashing their support 
for things like the internment Japan- 
ese-Americans Worid War II. Over 
the past 150 years, the media have suf- 
fered from political correctness and 
worse every stripe. That’s not 
excuse, but does require lot more 
attention than McGowan gives it. 


properly berates the media’s fail- 
ure, least until recently, report the 
problems bilingual education, but 
doesn’t understand that only fraction 
the nation’s limited-English-profi- 
cient students were ever classes 
taught primarily their native lan- 
guage. Contrary his assumptions, 
therefore, their low grades and high 
dropout rates require lot addition- 
explaining. Nor does mention 
two recent New York Times pieces that 
tilt very different direction: 
front-page story August 2000 cele- 
brating the presumed academic gains 
made Latino students that the re- 
porter attributed the initiative that 
ended most bilingual programs Cal- 
ifornia, and Times Magazine piece 
1999 what the writer, James Traub, 
saw the positive outcomes the 
state’s ban race preferences col- 
lege admission. Both were based da- 
social assumptions that were 
questionable any the liberal 
stuff that McGowan attacks the Times 
for. times, the data McGowan ap- 
provingly quotes minority enroll- 
ments the University California 
are confused that it’s hard tell 
what he’s trying say. 
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high-visibility organizations, particu- 
larly the Times, ignores important re- 
gional papers that have challenged the 
conventional wisdom things like af- 
firmative action, bilingualism, and what 
describes “the inherently disrupt- 


ing presence women the military.” 
two decades the editorial page 


the center-liberal Sacramento Bee, 
(and our sister papers Fresno and 
Modesto) often questioned the blatant 
race preferences University 
fornia admissions and hiring, exposed 
legislative attempts pressure 
graduate blacks and Latinos propor- 
tion their numbers the state’s high 


school classes, and challenged practices 


that, service multicultural ideolo- 
just administrative self-interest, 
locked students into bilingual classes far 
longer than they should have been. 


one those things refute 


McGowan’s basic argu- 
ment. During the past 


publishers, militant organizations 


minority journalists, and mandated 


disregard Kalb’s book. 
vi THE FREE PRESS 
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“Marvin Kalb has given richly detailed and 
provocative account one the most tumultuous 
times modern American journalism. 
tale, told compelling narrative. 

hope every editor and journalist will read it— 
even they disagree with many its conclusions.” 


—The Washington Post Book World 


one who seeks understand how this scandal was 
covered and how well the media acquitted itself can afford 


“diversity training,” have suffered from 
stultifying orthodoxy that regards 
any skepticism about race preferences 
and indeed even the phrase 
racist and that too easily dismisses any 
focus the connection between un- 
protected homosexual sex and AIDS 
gay-bashing. And although he’s hardly 
the first so, raises telling ques- 
tions about the narrow meaning di- 
versity itself. The diversity gen- 
der, ethnicity, sexual preference 
that newsrooms celebrate has obvious- 
increased their sensitivity about, and 
their access to, whole range stories 
and issues that were beyond their radar 
generation ago. But where, prop- 


erly asks, their understanding 
conservative religion, conscientious 


opposition abortion, familiarity 
with blue-collar families and/or the 
culture the military? Where real 
cultural diversity the newsroom? Di- 
versity management seminars, says 
think correctly), “often amount 
little more than Maoist-style self-criti- 
cism sessions that create the very racial 
and ethnic divisiveness they are sup- 
posed help overcome.” 


Still, one wishes the book had been 


Brokaw, NBC News 


**The book that’s most likely end the syllabi 
college journalism schools, with its crisp portrayals of... 
diligent professionals whose judgment simply seemed 
crumble the heat competitive 


cannot imagine anyone teaching (or understanding) 
journalism today without the aid Marvin Kalb’s One 
Seandalous Story. —Stephen Hess, author News Newsmaking 


—Washington Monthly 
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“reat book by agr 


more searching, had given more history 
and context and been more thoroughly 
documented. Six months year from 
now, this war continues, may be- 
come aware whole new form po- 
litical correctness the presentation 
the news. We’ve already seen some 
the ready willingness the networks 
expurgate some bin Laden tapes and 
the red-white-and-blue bunting that 
decorates some their logos. After two 
decades excessive pluribus, use the 
formulation Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., 
this looks like the return unum. The 
national gestalt has already been radi- 
cally changed immigration, 
the military, even civil liberties 
and it’s hard imagine that the excess- 
the old media orthodoxies will 
completely survive it. McGowan has fo- 
cused attention important and trou- 
bling issues. Now need history 
that’s more nuanced, deeper, richer, 
and, for all that, maybe even more 
telling. 


Peter Schrag was for nineteen years the 
editorial page editor The Sacramento 
Bee, for which continues write 
weekly column. 
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TOM GOLDSTEIN 


his intriguing book offers impor- 

tant insights for journalists, who 

all too often wrap themselves 
their own cocoons, reveling special- 
ness that sets them apart from other 
professionals. 

unusual collaboration that has 
lasted for five years and promises con- 
tinue for even longer period, three 
prominent psychologists, Mihaly Csik- 
szentmihalyi Claremont Graduate 
University, William Damon Stanford, 
and Howard Gardner Harvard, exam- 
ine the professional conditions that pro- 
mote good work defined work 
which practitioners maintain moral and 


GOOD WORK: WHEN EXCELLENCE 
AND ETHICS MEET 
MIHALY 


WILLIAM DAMON, AND 
HOWARD GARDNER 
BASIC BOOKS. $26. 288 PP. 


ethical standards increasingly 
market-driven world. 

Since 1995, the authors have conduct- 
hundreds interviews with people 
variety disciplines, including 
business, philanthropy, jazz music, the- 
ater, and education. Good Work, the 
first book emerge from these studies, 
the authors make original and inge- 
nious connection between genetics and 
journalism, “the two domains that, 
our time, have principal responsibilities 
for shaping the information inside our 
bodies and our minds.” 

The contrasts between the two fields, 
teased out more than 200 open-end- 
ed, in-depth interviews, are instructive. 
Geneticists reported that doing good 
work was relatively easy, while journal- 
ists struggled integrate professional 
performance and personal ethics. 

Geneticists are upbeat profession 
that the authors call exceptionally “well 
aligned.” That is, all the stakeholders 
the shareholders, the company owners, 
the geneticists, and the public large 
want the same things: research that re- 
sults improved health and longer 
lives. 

sharp contrast, the journalists, who 
have the “power shape our culture 
and our minds,” despaired being al- 


73 


dards and Practices 


lowed pursue the mission that in- 
spired them enter the field the first 
place. The authors find that journalism 
“poorly aligned,” wracked tension, 
with stakeholders “threatening the core 
values and the principal roles.” The jour- 
nalists felt that the audience wanted 
celebrity-based news and that manage- 
ment was preoccupied with the next 
quarter’s bottom line. 

their interviews, journalists said 
they were pessimistic because “grow- 
ing demands comply with the busi- 
ness goals the industry” and the “per- 
ceived decline value and ethics within 
the field.” 

Some those who were interviewed, 
including Ray Suarez, Bill Kurtis, and 
Tom Brokaw, agreed named. But 
most were not named, leaving the read- 
accept faith that the researchers 
had selected leading practitioners for 
their semi-structured interviews. 

These journalists also lamented that 
technology had undercut their effective- 
ness. “Of all the resources newsroom 
time that coveted frequently 
journalists,” the authors report. “Too lit- 
tle time’ was far the most common 
complaint mentioned our infor- 
mants. Journalists speak time pressure 
barrier reflection, in-depth re- 
porting, and accuracy coverage. There 
now acute sense, shared most 
journalists, that modern technology has 
escalated deadline demands the point 
where even the most rapidly executed 
work can longer fare adequately.” 

attitudinal studies such this one, 
the past not necessarily map for the 
future. The “euphoric” sense align- 
ment felt geneticists may shift, the au- 
thors speculate, particularly genetics 
lated commercial undertaking the 
field becomes more politicized. 

Journalism, too, may shift. The re- 
searchers were heartened the idealism 
journalists their commitment 
inform the public. 

Given the timing the interviews, 
the “misalignment” that the authors find 
decidedly characterizing journalism 
has distinctly dated quality it. 

Many these interviews were con- 
ducted during period which the 
biggest running story was the exploits 
Monica Lewinsky, and the interviewees 


presumably assumed that the public 
“craved news celebrities.” Since the 
terrorist attacks September 11, jour- 
nalists have risen the occasion, sen- 
timent underscored Howard Gard- 
ner, who recent interview the 
Harvard University Gazette noted that 
“September has given journalists 
new lease what they should do- 
ing.” 

Journalists have another chance. 
the authors conclude their book, this 
“pivotal moment” for journalism 
which “the scales are hanging pre- 
carious balance.” 


Tom Goldstein dean Columbia’s Grad- 
uate School Journalism. 
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years more) 

Bachelor’s, masters Ph.D. 
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COMMUNITIES JOURNALISM: 

HISTORY AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS 
AND THEIR READERS 

David Paul Nord 

University Illinois Press. 293 pp. 
$29.95 


avid Nord Indiana University, 

skilled and incisive practitioner 
journalism history, has 
this volume his essays the las 
twenty years, centered the theme 
newspapers and their communities. 
the most entertaining, traces the 
sources today’s tabloid news the 
bizarre occurrences recorded show 
the divine hand work seventeenth- 
century New England. the other end 
chronologically, finds that the search 
public, civic, journalism, for sin- 
gle, unified community fails come 
grips with the realities power di- 
vided, “interest-group society.” Be- 
tween, re-examines the John Peter 
Zenger case colonial New York, looks 
the role newspapers the early 
national period, studies the emergence 
new urban, community-oriented 
nineteenth- century 
Chicago, and ingeniously tries recon- 
struct the readership magazines and 
newspapers from the eighteenth into 
the twentieth century. 


PHILO FARNSWORTH: THE FATHER 

TELEVISION 

Donald Godfrey 

The University Utah Press. 307 pp. $30 


ven today, after belated recognition 
and the issuance postage stamp 
bearing his likeness, 
Farnsworth not household name. 
Less than Marconi even the other tele- 
vision pioneer Vladimir Zworykin, 
Farnsworth has remained outside the 
boundaries the fame machine. This 
thorough laborious biography makes 
clear why: Farnsworth was born out- 
sider and remained one. Growing 
rural obscurity Utah, began 
teenager develop his ideas electron- 
television (as opposed the mechan- 
ical gadgetry other early versions), 
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filed for the first 130 patents when 


was twenty years old, and burned himself 
out over the next four decades trying 
win business success while engaged ina 
David-Goliath patent war ith RCA. 
was talented inventor with legitimate 
claim have fathered TV, not cut out 
celebrity legal warrior busi- 
nessman, and his health 
peatedly before died 1971. The bi- 
ographer, telecommunication scholar 
Arizona State, was aided 
Farnsworth’s widow, who lived see her 
husband receive deserved credit for his 
innovative work. 


THE BLACK PRESS: NEW LITERARY 

AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS 

Edited Todd Vogel 

Rutgers University Press. 276 pp. $59; 
$22 paper 


his volume new evidence the 

persistent vitality the black 

press over more than 170 years. 
The thirteen essays cover span from 
David Walker’s Appeal (1829), pio- 
neering antislavery tract, Internet edi- 
tions black newspapers. Among those 
that stand out: re-examination 
Robert Fanuzzi the competition be- 
tween the two most eminent abolitionist 
editors, the white William Lloyd Garri- 


son and the black Frederick Douglass; 


account Michael Thurston the 
poet Langston coverage for the 
American black press the Spanish 
Civil War; and study C.K. Doreski 
the changing and conflicting posi- 
tions taken the Chicago Defender, 
leading black newspaper, the intern- 
ment Japanese and Japanese-Ameri- 
cans during World War 


FOR THE RECORD: ORAL HISTORY 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, NEWSWORKERS 
Bonnie Brennen 

Fordham University Press. 181 pp. $35; 
$20 paper 


Missouri has compressed the recol- 
Rochester journalists into outspoken, 
unsentimental recreation newspaper 
work was the decades before and 


after World War II. The account starts 
with typical stories breaking into the 
business, but steadily darkens and dee ep- 
ens tells the problems surviving 
under the Gannett management the 
flagship papers Rochester— both the 
old-fashioned reign Paul Miller and the 
new dispensation under Neuharth, lat- 
top dog the Gannett organization, 
who hard for professionalism and 
did his best destroy the Rochester 
Newspaper Guild local the process. 
Staffers were often caught between union 
and management, subject system 
rewards and punishment that favored 
those who remained passive. Interesting 
names pass through Earl Caldwell and 
Gail Sheehy among them but this 
the story those who stayed. 


VOICES REVOLUTION: 

THE DISSIDENT PRESS AMERICA 

Rodger Streitmatter 

Columbia University Press. 335 pp. $49.50; 
$18.50 paper 


crisply organized work could 
prehensive, clear, and factual, its on- 
weakness being the flat offers 
after each major section, “Dissident 
journalists pay high their ef- 
forts provoke social change.” Such gen- 
eralizations are unnecessary; they are im- 
plicit the stories the variegated and 
willful company editors that marches 
through the pages. Streitmatter, Amer- 
ican Univ ersity, covers most the best- 
known radical newspapers earlier days 
Ida Wells’s Free Speech, the anti- 
lynching paper; Wayland’s socialist 
Appeal Reason; Emma Goldman’s an- 
archist Mother Earth; Margaret Sanger’s 
Woman Rebel, well early advocates 
sexual freedom. But there also 
ample section the audacious press 
the 1960s, the shortlived mélange anti- 
war, anti-racism, pro-gay, and pro-femi- 
nist publications that has made every- 
thing since seem dull. Those who may 
complain that the whole dissident press 
presented here comes from one side 
the political spectrum can attempt 
from the other side. Streitmatter makes 
clear that the side those who 
sought social change from the left. 
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tunity quiz experts. ... Relevant and 
stimulating.” —Elizabeth Allen, San Antonio Express-News 
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Study Media Coverage Health Policy 1997-2000 


Mollyann Brodie, Ph.D., Vice President, Director, Public Opinion and Media Research, Kaiser Family Foundation 
Drew Altman, Ph.D., President, Kaiser Family Foundation 
LeeAnn Brady, Senior Project Director, Princeton Survey Research Associates 
Lindsay Heberling, Research Assistant, Kaiser Family Foundation 


debate over President Clinton’s national health 

care reform plan had put health care policy the 

forefront the national agenda 1993 and 1994. 

After the Clinton plan failed, remained 

whether not health policy would hold the 

media’s and the public’s interest the same degree the years 

one point when came legislative proposals regarding the 

nations health care policies, there would further attempt 
single sweeping change. 

Public opinion data shows that the public continued 
interested health care policy. the 1996 Presidential election 
approached, the public still reported that health care was one 
the most important issues influencing their vote. There was, 
however, consensus concerning the most important specific 
health care issue. The public was concerned about range 
health care issues, from Medicare, rising health care costs, 
the uninsured. 

With incremental policy proposals likely dominate debate 
after the 1996 election, seemed likely that health policy 
would become moving target for the news media. Would cov- 
erage health policy increase decrease? Which issues 
would receive the most media attention? Would news stories 
health policy present information that would help the 
public understand policy debates, would they focus mostly 
politics instead? 

help answer these and other questions, comprehensive 
study health policy media coverage from 1997 through 2000 
was undertaken researchers the Kaiser Family Foundation, 
conjunction with Princeton Survey Research Associates. 
initial examination media coverage identified four primary 
health policy topics that governed national debate during this 
time frame managed care, Medicare, the uninsured, and 
care costs. Over 4,700 health policy news stories were 
randomly sampled and analyzed from four national newspapers, 
six major regional newspapers, and three broadcast network 
news programs (see appendix for details). important note 
that the study focused only these four dominant health policy 
topics and not all health policy issues covered the media 
during the time period. 


These are the major findings: 


The amount coverage devoted the big health 
care policy issues increased over time. the media 
sources examined, the total number stories devoted managed 
care, Medicare, the uninsured, and health care costs, rose from 
3,308 1997, 4,454 2000, 34% increase (Chart 1). While 
there always some ebb and flow the prominence different 
issues, the increase suggests that health policy issues have 
become permanent fixture the national agenda. special 
note, coverage health policy increased time when news- 
room budgets were generally shrinking. longer possible 
run for national office without addressing health issues, nor 
possible balance the federal budget. health care has 
become big money and big league politics, news media coverage 
has followed suit. 
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Managed care was the health policy topic covered 
most. Between 1997 and 2000 almost half all policy 
stories (48%) focused managed care. About (28%) 
focused Medicare, the uninsured, and 12% health 
care costs (Chart 2). 
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While managed care was the top story over the four-year 
period, coverage managed care peaked 1998, when more than 
stories (62%) were devoted this topic. This was partly 
result the debate over bill rights, which drove 
coverage. the later half the study, other health policy 
issues were receiving increased attention the Presidential 
election loomed, most especially, pharmaceutical prices and 
prescription drug coverage for the elderly. Seniors vote large 
numbers, the candidates talked lot about the health issues 
seniors care about most. And when they did, the news media cov- 
ered the story. The election also brought increased coverage the 
uninsured and health care costs that managed care longer 
overwhelmingly dominated coverage health policy (Chart 3). 
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The data suggests that overall, coverage health policy 
followed rather than led national discussion and debate. fact, 
almost one half all health policy stories (49%) were generat- 


(26%), editorial commentary (13%), some other type 


story (12%), such bullet items. Given this, not surpris- 
ing that the “big stories” recurring leads journalists relied 
upon report the health policy issues varied considerably over 
the time period the study (Chart 4). 
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Politics and economics were the emphasis health 
policy coverage. two main focuses were identified 
each story. The dominant emphasis was politics (41% all 
stories), such the impact Medicare debate the election, 
and economic issues (38%), such the impact prescription 
drug proposal the pharmaceutical industry. Fewer stories 
(24%) emphasized discussion health policy choices (Chart 
5). might expected, the focus politics became more 
pronounced the Presidential election approached. Stories 
Medicare and the uninsured were much more likely written 
from political angle than stories about health care costs 
managed care, which were more likely emphasize economic 
and business issues (Chart 6). 
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Stories that focused policy choices were likeiy 
provide information that would help reader 
viewer understand the policy options facing decision 
makers. the stories that focused policy choices, 
was highly likely that the public would gain information help 
them understand how policy options would work. More than three- 
quarters these policy oriented stories (representing 19% all 
stories) had some explanatory content, either presented the 
exclusive focus conjunction with discussion the political 
impact the policy debate. 

Stories about Medicare prescription drug benefit (62%) and 
bill rights (57%) were most likely include 
focus policy choice part the piece, and these 
stories included explanatory information. Stories about Medicare 
solvency (50%) and stories about health care the election 
(46%) also often included mention policy choices. However, 
the election stories most often focused political considera- 
tions, such which candidate was gaining losing ground 
result his her views the policy option. 


little less than one quarter all health policy 
stories included discussion the impact people. 
minority the health policy stories studied included exam- 
ination how the issue might impact people (23%), including 
patients, families, beneficiaries government 
(Chart 7). Stories about the uninsured were most likely examine 
the impact people, with almost half all uninsured stories 
(47%) doing so. Medicare stories were less likely report the 
impact people (24%), and managed care (19%) and health 
care cost stories (13%) were the least likely discuss potential 
impact people. 
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Health policy stories were generally judged 
story the study that focused policy 
choice did without giving least some space airtime 
the views opposing side. Over half all stories (56%) 
were judged coders “balanced,” least this respect, 
giving equal space and time all sides the debate. Four 
ten stories (44%) were judged out balance the 
amount attention paid various positions. 
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There were some differences the ways that 
newspapers and television network news covered 
health policy issues. Network news was less likely than 
national newspapers cover managed care (37% vs. 47% 
health policy stories), and more likely cover 
Medicare, health care costs, and the uninsured (Chart 8). 
Network news also appeared put more emphasis the 
human side health care policy, with patients’ stories featured 
more than broadcast stories (22% vs. 12% for news- 
papers). Network news also relied more anecdotal and often 
dramatic portrayals. Half all broadcast stories included 
anecdotes (51%), compared 20% print stories. might 
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There were some differences the ways that 
newspapers and television network 
health policy issues. Network news was less likely than 
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national newspapers cover managed care (37% vs. 47% 
health policy stories), and more likely 
Medicare, health care costs, and the uninsured (Chart 8). 
Network news also appeared put more emphasis the 
human side health care policy, with stories featured 
more than broadcast stories vs. 12% for news- 
papers). Network news also relied more anecdotal and often 


anecdotes compared 20% print stories. might 


expected, almost (39%) the broadcast stories also 
contained some high levels drama compared 12% 
print stories. Broadcast news was twice likely print 
include villains (30% vs. 12%) stories. But more than 
(87%) network stories were judged balanced their 
presentation, giving equal time all sides the central debate, 
while slightly over half (54%) print stories were judged 
equally balanced this respect.' 


Conclusion 


The fact that the number stories the four health policy 
issues studied increased 34% during the four-year period 
suggests that health policy issues have gained firm foothold 
national and media agenda. That the changes the topics 
covered seemed closely follow what was the spotlight 
the Congress and election campaigns suggests that, when 
comes health policy, the news media was more likely 
“following” than “leading” the national agenda. The fact that 
many stories focused politics, and far fewer policy choic- 
the impact problems and policies people, raises 
long-standing questions about what the obligations the 
media should be. Everyone would agree that the news media 
should cover major events health, and one would argue 
that every story should focus policy options the impact 
policy choices people. However, some might argue for dif- 
ferent balance between event driven and political coverage and 
informational and explanatory stories. If, the other hand, 
you believe that the media’s primary obligation cover 
events they happen such political campaigns and legisla- 
tive debates 


and fair and balanced way, the data 
from this four-year study health policy coverage would 
reassuring. 

Journalists and media organizations will continue grapple 
with another the implications this study. appropriate 
that health policy stories are covered from different perspec- 
tives policy stories, political stories, economic and 
business stories, and people stories because the big health 
policy stories are now truly multidimensional. However, their 
multidimensional nature poses real challenges for news organ- 
izations that will need decide when health policy story 
should covered political reporter, business reporter, 
health reporter. The challenge for journalists themselves 
even more daunting they have master many facets 
health policy stories. 

The tragedy September 2001 and the subsequent 
events will certainly have dramatic impact news coverage 
health policy. can certainly expect see far less coverage 
health policy issues for some period time. However, the health 
care problems that were the focus news events, and, hence, 
news coverage, have not gone away; they will bubbling 
beneath the surface and likely worsening. can therefore 
expect that these health policy issues will once again return 
prominence media coverage. 


Even Op/eds and editorials were excluded from the analysis, network 
stories were still more likely judged balanced. 


Appendix Methodology 


Newspaper sources were selected present representative 
sample health care coverage related the four policy areas 
(managed care, Medicare, the uninsured, and health care costs) 
available the public. Selections were made both 


geographic and demographic basis, well diversity 


ownership. The New York Times, the Wall Street Journal, the 
Washington Post, and USA Today were selected represent 
publications most likely circulated amongst either 
policy makers the public nationwide basis. The Atlanta 
Journal-Constitution, the Chicago Tribune, the Houston 
Chronicle, the Los Angeles Times, Newsday, and the Seattle 
Times represented the nation’s major metropolitan dailies. 

Assessment began cataloguing the articles that appeared 
each publication from January 1997 through December 
31, 2000. The LEXIS-NEXIS database was used quantify 
that coverage for all publications except the Wall Street 
Journal, for which the Dow Jones DataBase 
Search language was designed cast the widest net possible 
with respect capturing pertinent stories. preliminary uni- 
verse 47,618 stories was established from which one every 
3.25 stories was selected. Additional inclusion rules were then 
established. For inclusion, stories must equal exceed 100 
words AND any designated health policy topic must 
referenced the headline, subhead, lead paragraphs 
1/3 more the text the article must directly related 
one the designated health policy topics. Obituaries and 
letters the editor were also deleted from the sample. This 
resulted the final newspaper total 4,575 sampled stories, 
representing the 14,869 story universe total health policy 
stories meeting our inclusion criteria these papers over this 
timeframe. 

Broadcast news stories from ABC World News Tonight, CBS 
Evening News, and NBC Nightly News were acquired from the 
Vanderbilt University Television News Archives. review all 
stories that appeared January 31, 2000, the 
Vanderbilt archives were searched for all stories where the 
index monograph included the terms related this study. This 
resulted total universe 505 stories. One every two 
stories was selected intervals for the sample after randomly 
generated start point. After viewing senior staff, false hits 
were eliminated using the established inclusion rule. The resulting 
network news sample totaled 178 stories. 

Intercoder reliability measures the extent which coders, 
operating autonomously, code classify the same story the 
same way. Intercoder reliability tests were performed through- 
out this study, with senior staff acting the control coder; 
significant differences were found exist recurring basis. 
Selected stories were double-coded their entirety, and overall 
intercoder reliability exceeded 88% for all variables. 


The Kaiser Family Foundation independent, national health philan- 
thropy dedicated providing information and analysis issues 
policymakers, the media, and the general public. The Foundation is not 
associated with Kaiser Permanente Kaiser Industries. Additional copies 
this report (#3208) are available the Kaiser Family Foundation’s web 
site www.kff.org calling the Foundation’s Publication Request Line 
1-800-656-4533. 
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TOMORROW 


Reduce actual 
crash injuries 


TOYOTA 
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car. Yet could the most important 
“person” the world automotive 
safety testing today. He’s THUMS, the 


world’s first virtual human for crash testing. 


Developed Toyota engineers, THUMS 
can provide microscopic look the 
injuries real people are likely sustain 
car accident. analyzing data from 
80,000 cyberparts, engineers can 
now zero skin, bones, ligaments and 
tendons something they were never 
able before. 


Although currently only experiment, 
technologies like THUMS may one day 
used supplement existing 
safety programs, make our cars even 
safer for real human beings. Safer cars 
thanks one very smart dummy. 


www.toyota.com/tomorrow 
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